VI: The Berlin Crisis 



By the mid-1950s the Soviets' Berlin strategy had changed. Although the expulsion of the Western 
Allies from the city undoubtedly remained a goal, after the suppression of the Berlin uprising in 1953 
the Soviets gradually moved to at least a general acceptance of the status quo in Central Europe. For 
the Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, in particular, the first priorities in Soviet German policy were 
the stabilization and legitimization of the Soviet-backed East German regime. Ironically, Khrushchev 
seems to have been primarily concerned that the rapid revitalization of West Germany would allow it 
to break free of American influence and pursue a conservative-led irredentist policy in Central and 
Eastern Europe. That the Bonn Republic might remain a pacific, democratic state seems to have been 
dismissed as an implausibility by the Kremlin. By the fall of 1958, the Soviet leadership had 
apparently convinced itself that Bonn was planning to displace Soviet influence in Eastern Europe by 
a strategy of far-reaching economic penetration. The possibility of West German military action was 
discounted but not precluded. 

Khrushchev thus acted to prop up the East German regime and dislodge Western forces from Berlin 
before the West German regime could grow too strong and independent. As a curtain raiser, the 
Soviets resumed regular interference with military trains to and from Berlin early in 1958. That 
November, Khrushchev issued a demand that the Western powers renounce their rights in Berlin in 
favor of the DDR. On the 27th of that month, he threatened to transfer unilaterally Soviet control of 
East Berlin and of the access routes to West Berlin to the DDR within the next six months, thereby 
putting an end to quadripartite control of the city and forcing the Western Allies to deal directly with 
the East German regime. 

But the willingness of the US, Great Britain, and France to negotiate a solution to the Berlin problem 
seems to have convinced Khrushchev that it would be possible to persuade the West to abandon its 
support of what he perceived to be Bonn's aggressive designs toward Eastern Europe. In January 
1959, Khrushchev sent clear signals that he would not go to war over Berlin, but would not be part of 
an agreement that included the Bonn government-which then had as its Chancellor the Christian 
Democrat Konrad Adenauer~as a signatory. Khrushchev's subsequent willingness to submit the whole 
German question to a meeting of Foreign Ministers suggests that, by the following March, 
displacement of the Western powers from Berlin had moved into second place in Soviet priorities 
behind a draft German peace treaty. But this new plan fizzled: none of the Western Allies would agree 
to abandon Bonn and Khrushchev himself decided to defer the question, first until his trip to the 
US to meet with President Eisenhower that Fall and then until the Four-Power summit scheduled for 
the following May. In the meantime, he counseled patience to the East Berlin regime, but continued to 
pressure the Western Allies into a final settlement by threatening to sign a separate SovietDEast 
German peace treaty. 

By the spring of 1960 it must have become apparent to Khrushchev that this strategy had not worked; 
that Western solidarity remained intact, and that a peace treaty and a solution of the Berlin question on 
terms agreeable to the Soviet Union was not in the offing. He thus used 1 May shoot-down of Francis 
Gary Powers' U-2 spy plane as a pretext to kill the Paris summit, thereby avoiding being "outgunned 



and humiliated" on the Berlin question. In doing so he also bought time to await possibly 
favorable changes in the Western leadership constellation: West German Chancellor Adenauer was 
faced with elections that September; President Eisenhower certainly was going to be replaced the 
following November. Replacement of one or both of these key figures might produce a political 
environment more favorable to a Soviet-backed peace treaty. Or so it was possible 
for Khrushchev to hope. 

The principal intelligence problem in this Berlin crisis was to understand Khrushchev's shifting 
motives and to gauge how far he would go-and in which direction. However, as was frequently the 
case in analysis of political events, the US Intelligence Community often had little more to go on than 
was reported in the open press. Under such circumstances, the CIA's role was primarily to serve as a 
clearinghouse for information brought in from every conceivable source. The value of the intelligence 
provided to policymakers thus generally derived more from the experience and expertise of the 
intelligence officers producing the reports than from their access to any special sources of information. 
In this situation, intelligence derived from clandestine sources frequently filled in important gaps, or 
contributed an added dimension that otherwise would not be present. 

As can be seen from the following documents, policymakers were provided with a broad spectrum of 
intelligence reporting. The most comprehensive, long-range analysis generally appeared in the 
periodic NIEs or Special National Intelligence Estimates (SNIEs). But, as these could seldom be 
written quickly enough to keep up with developments, it was necessary to backstop and update this 
analysis with daily and weekly reports. These in turn provided much of the information used by the 
Board of National Estimates to draft the NIEs. Policymakers and senior officials also were kept 
apprised of events through daily briefings and~less frequently-other kinds of communications that do 
necessarily appear in the historical record. 

As the crisis developed over 1959, the status of the Soviet military presence in East Berlin was seen to 
be a key indicator of Soviet intentions. The KGB base in Karlshorst thus was closely monitored. 
Throughout the spring of 1959, there was much movement of Soviet personnel, but by the end of June 
it became obvious that, although the Soviets had delegated control of the sector crossings and access 
routes to the DDR, there would be no significant diminution in the Soviet presence in East Berlin. 
This fact helped Western analysts gauge Khrushchev's threats of a separate peace and decide how best 
to respond. Actually, it is still far from clear whether Khrushchev had ever intended a Soviet pullout 
from East Berlin-but then had been dissuaded by Western persistence-or whether it had all been a 
sham all along. 

VI- 1: CIWS: USSR Threatens Western Position in Berlin, 13 November 1958 (MORI No. 45621). 

A near-contemporaneous analysis of Khrushchev's actions, largely from open sources, this report 
supplements the publicly available information with additional material from diverse sources- such as 
an appraisal of East Germany's ability to provide trained air traffic controllers. 



VI-2: CIWS: Internal Situation in East Germany, 11 December 1958 (MORI No. 45626). 



Much like a newspaper, CIA often supplemented its daily reporting with longer, more in-depth 
analyses, such as this piece on the internal situation in the DDR that provides background on the 
situation in Berlin. Such reports generally reached a wider audience than if they were written in an 
NIE. 

VI-3: SNIE 100-13-58: Soviet Objectives in the Berlin Crisis, 23 December 1958. 

In this, the first Estimate to appear on the 1958 Berlin crisis, the Board of National Estimates takes 
advantage of its relative "distancing" from events to summarize and analyze developments before 
projecting future Soviet actions. 

VI-4: CIWS: The Berlin Situation, 15 January 1959 (MORI No. 144339). 

This excerpt from the weekly summary reports on the Soviet Peace Proposal announced five days 
previously and places it in context with concurrent developments in Germany and elsewhere. 

VI-5: Cable: Current Status Report Soviet Compound Karlshorst. . ., 16 January 1959 (MORI No. 
144340). 



VI-6: Cable: Current Status Report Soviet Intelligence Services East Germany, 21 January 1959 
(MORI No. 144341). 

VI-7: Cable: B[e]rl[i]n Sitrep, 11 February 1959 (MORI No. 144342). 

These reports show the Soviets making preparations for a large-scale evacuation of military personnel 
from Berlin, but also provide evidence that the KGB intended to remain. These three documents 
represent raw intelligence reporting~a key source for both current intelligence reports and the longer 
range Estimates. Only in exceptional circumstances would a policymaker receive intelligence in this 
form. 

VI-8: CIWS: Communist Tactics Against West Berlin, 5 February 1959 (MORI No. 28210). 

With Khrushchev more-or-less quiescent on Belin in February 1959, the Current Intelligence Weekly 
Summary took advantage of the opportunity to summarize Soviet tactics to date. Such reporting 
supported and anticipated NIEs and SNIEs then in production or scheduled to appear— almost as a 
kind of "interim Estimate" (see below, Document VI- 11). 



VI-9: CIWS: Flight of Refugees From East Germany, 12 February 1959 (MORI No. 45580). 



The DDR's biggest problem-and a major factor in the Berlin crisis-was the steady hemorrhage of 
defectors to the West. CIA tracked East Germany's refugee problem and reported on it periodically. 

VI-10: SNIE 100-2-59: Probable Soviet Courses of Action Regarding Berlin and Germany, 24 
February 1959. 

Written in response to a request from Secretary of State Christian Herter, this Estimate addresses a 
series of questions concerning probable Soviet actions concerning Berlin and likely responses to 
proposed US actions. Compare it with Document VI-9, above. Estimates are, of course, generally 
much longer than current intelligence reports, but also are far more predictive in format and general 
subject matter. 

VI-11: CIWS: USSR Prepares To Vacate East Berlin, 5 March 1959 (MORI No. 45584). 

With Khrushchev threatening to turn over to East Germany all Soviet rights in Berlin as well as 
control of the access routes to the western half of the city, the status of the Soviet garrison in Berlin 
was seen as a solid indicator of future Soviet actions. The Soviet presence in Karlshorst thus was 
closely monitored. Note the shift in the tone of this document as compared with Document VI-5, 
above. 

VI- 12: CIA Memorandum: Soviet and Other Reactions to Various Courses of Action in the Berlin 
Crisis, 27 March 1959 (MORI No. 14231). 

Written solely for the President and his senior advisers, this CIA memorandum addresses issues 
similar to the SNIE prepared one month before (see Document VI-11), but discusses the possible 
outcomes of some of the more extreme courses of action that might be taken by the United States. It 
also refers specifically to the possibility that the Berlin crisis might escalate into an intercontinental 
nuclear exchange. 

VI-13: IR: Soviet Official's Comments on the Berlin Situation, 6 April 1959 (MORI No. 144343). 

The uncertainty prevailing in the Berlin crisis is reflected in this report from April 1959, which raises 
both the possibility of war and of Soviet measures short of war. Although this report gives the 
impression that the Soviets were about to pull their forces out of Berlin, CIA was unable to confirm 
this from other sources.6 In fact, the Soviets did not withdraw from Karlshorst or East Berlin until the 
end of the Cold War. 



VI-14: CIWS: The Problem of Western Access to Berlin, 30 April 1959 (MORI No. 45593). 



As the East Germans assumed control of access corridors into and out of Berlin, the possibility of 
another blockade loomed. This report reviews Western access rights and the implications of a 
determined Soviet/East German attempt to block access to Berlin. 

VI-15: CIWS: Foreign Ministers' Talks, 21 May 1959 (MORI No. 145741). 

Here the Current Intelligence Weekly Summary documented Soviet efforts to drive a wedge between 
the three Western Allies in the Foreign Ministers' talks then under way. These efforts proved to be 
fruitless: the Western Alliance held fast on Berlin. 



VI-16: SNIE 100-7-59: Soviet Tactics on Berlin, 11 June 1959. 

A nuanced analysis of Khrushchev's motives and a prognosis of his future moves from the summer of 
1959. 



VI-17: Memorandum: U.S. Negotiating Position on Berlin, 1959-62, 13 July 1959 (MORI No. 
11599). 

With East and West well and truly deadlocked over Berlin, CIA sent forward a memorandum 
considering the impact that projected shifts in the balance of military power would have on the Berlin 
situation. The 1958 Berlin crisis introduced a new element into the confrontation in Central Europe: 
strategic nuclear weapons. Under Khrushchev's leadership, the Soviet military had extensively 
adopted nuclear weaponry and modernized and expanded its long-range naval and airstriking forces. 
The Soviet Union could now legitimately lay claim to world-power status. Although it would be some 
time before the Soviet nuclear capabilities even approached those of the United States, contemporary 
intelligence reporting shows how from 1958 onward US planners had constantly to reckon with the 
possibility that a crisis in Central Europe might escalate into an intercontinental nuclear exchange- 
however unlikely that eventuality might be at any given moment. There was, in addition, the menace 
of " " 

theater nuclear weapons (e.g., shorter range weapons for use in Europe), of which both sides had large 
and growing inventories. Nuclear weapons are not known to have ever been deployed in Berlin by 
either side, but the Soviet and Western intelligence personnel deployed there now faced each other 
under the deepening shadow of the nuclear arms race. 



VI- 18: CIWS: East German Pressure for Access Controls Appears Suspended, 27 August 1959 
(MORI No.45604). 

Throughout the crisis, Khrushchev walked a narrow path between belligerency and outright 
confrontation. The difficulties in following his tacks and veers are seen in this current report, which 
shows him restraining the East German government on the eve of his trip to the United States to meet 



with President Eisenhower. 



VI-19: SNIE 100-5-60: The Soviet Attitude and Tactics on the Berlin Problem, 22 March 1960. 

VI-20: CIWS: Khrushchev's Strategy on Berlin, 18 August 1960 (MORI No. 144106). 

Over 1959-60, the US intelligence community continued to submit Khrushchev's Berlin tactics to 
periodic review. These two documents provide interesting counterpoints to each other-being written 
shortly before and after the May 1960 summit. 
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THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN EAST GERMANY'. Page 3 

Tbe Berlin issue has been brought forward at a tine 
when Walter Ulbricbt has completed the consolidation of 
his control of the East German party and government; He 
has purged his opponents and obtained the strong back- 
ing of Khrushchev; but bis regime faces grave problems, 
and only sustained Soviet support will keep him in power. 

Control of access to West Berlin would solve two of East . 

Germany* s major problems— the. exodus of refugees tp the 
West and the influx of anti-Communist influences. fg& 
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THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN EAST GERMANY 



The re introduction of the 
Berlin Issue in international 
politics comes at a time when 
party boss Walter Ulbricht has 
solidified his control of the 
East German regime. 

The Purge and Its Causes 

Between mid-October 1957 
and February 1958, Ulbricht 
forced a reluctant party cen- 
tral committee to adopt a sweep- 
ing program to speed up social- 
ization— a move probably coor- 
dinated with Khrushchev during 
his visit to East Germany In 
August 1957. Party elements 
headed by Karl Schlrdewan, who 
had generally been regarded as 
Ulbricht* s successor, strongly 
condemned the proposed measures 
as unrealistic and likely to 
lead to dangerous public unrest; 
they called Instead for a pro- 



PART III 



gram tailored to the country's 
needs. Schlrdewan himself ap- 
parently felt that a slower pace 
would facilitate eventual Ger- 
man reunification, since drastic 
socialization of East Germany 
would make union extremely dif- 
ficult. Pragmatic economists ' 
like Fred Oe Issuer, Eelnrlch Rau, 
and Fritz Selbmann pointed to the 
economic disorganization they 
thought would result from Ul- 
bricht 's decentralization! 




The decisive clash between 
Ulbricht and the Schlrdewan 
faction came at the 35th party 
plenum in February 1958. In a 
searing attack, Erich Hon e eke r, 
Ulbricht *s hatchet man, charged 
Schlrdewan and former State Se- 
curity Minister Ernst wollweber 
with "fractional" activities— 
a major Communist crime— as 
well as with softness toward 
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counterrevolutionaries and, in 
the case of Schirdewan, opposi- 
tion to Ulbricht, Both were 
removed from the central com- 
mittee. Former party theoreti- 




cian Oelssner was accused of 
"opportunism" in agricultural 
policies and opposition to 
Ulbricht 1 s decentralization 
proposals, and was dropped 
from the politburo. Schirdewan, 
Wollweber, "and others" were 
further charged with "revision- 
ist views" and faulty ideolog- 
ical interpretations. 

The purge was completed 
last July at the fifth party 
congress — attended by Khru- 
shchev — when no fewer than 17 
central committee members and 
10 candidate members were elim- 
inated. Both Oelssner and 
Selbmann fell at this time. 

Other high-level func- 
tionaries who have at times 
wavered in their support of 
Ulbricht survived, at least 
temporarily. These Included 
Rau, who was retained as a 
politburo member and deputy 
premier, and Premier Grotewohl, 
who went on "a rest cure of 
several weeks" in the USSR af- 
ter the plenum— lending support 
to reports that his position 
was shaky. 



Effect of Purge 

The purge restored party 
"unity," but uncertainty and 
unrest were rampant throughout 
the party apparatus. Since 
Schirdewan had headed the par- 
ty's personnel office, many 
functionaries were personally 
linked with him and fearful for 
their positions. 

The elimination of Schir- 
dewan and others who had had 
some measure of popular approval 
confirmed for East Germans, es- 
pecially the intellectuals, that 
there was little hope for any 
real improvement in political 
conditions . 

To replace the purgees, 
Ulbricht installed several new 
central committee secretaries, 
Including Bonecker and certain 
district party secretaries. 
Control of the party personnel 
organization was turned over to 
Berlin party boss Alfred Neu- 
mann, thus marking him as a man 
of increasing importance. Ul- 
bricht *s personal toady, Erich 
Mlelke, had earlier replaced 
Wollweber in the Ministry of 
State Security. 




Ulbricht then rammed 
through the party congress his 
political and economic program 
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keyed to overtaking Vest Ger- 
many in consumer-goods produc- 
tion and food consumption by 
1961 and pushing ahead to com- 
plete the "building of social- 
ism" by 1965. The implementa- 
tion of economic decentraliza- 
tion actually was designed to 
give Ulbrlcht even closer con- 
trol over all East German eco- 
nomic life, since the measure 
provided for greatly Increased 
authority to the State Planning 
Commission, which is headed by 
Ulbrlcht f s tool, Bruno Leusch- 
ner. 

This far-reaching economic 
program was based on closer eco- 
nomic ties with the USSR. As 
a measure of Soviet economic 
aid, East Germany *s annual pay- 
ments for the maintenance of 
Soviet occupation forces, esti- 
mated at approximately $150,- 
000,000, were canceled effec- 
tive 1 January 1959. Special 
targets for socialization were 
small businesses and agricul- 
ture, while the professional 
classes— notably doctors— were 
to be brought into state-con- 
trolled organizations. 

Communist indoctrination 
was to be stepped up in schools 
through "polytechnlcal" educa- 
tion— i.e., combined physical 
labor and study obligatory for 
all students above the age of 
eleven. By 1960 all prospec- 
tive university students were 
to have served for one year in 
a factory, in agriculture, or 
in the armed forces. 

These measures were ac- 
companied by intensified ef- 
forts to limit contacts with 
West Germany through curtailed 
travel and by more stringent 
police measures against defec- 
tors and those who aided them. 

Consequences of Bard Course 

The new program vastly in- 
creased smoldering popular dis- 
content and seriously disrupted 
certain areas of the economy, 
notably retail trade. Regime 
promises were treated with de- 
rision. Essentially, however. 



political oppression and sev- 
erance of ties with the West 
constituted the main grievances. 

According to a reliable 
Western correspondent who visited 
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Leipzig in September, no one 
could complain of "really crlt-t 
leal shortages of the main things 
people eat and wear," but Leip- 
zlgers were' apprehensive in the 
face of advancing socialization. 
Small shopkeepers feared they 
would be wiped out in the next 
few months. The correspondent 
also noted that people referred 
to the 17 June 1953 uprising as 
if it had happened yesterday. 

Even more than the "bour- 
geois remnants," East Germany's 
Intellectuals — professional men, 
scientists, technicians, univer- 
sity professors, and students- 
began to despair of a change for 
the better. Already bard hit by 
repression and increasingly 
barred from contact with West 
Germany and Western culture, 
Intellectuals were subjected to 
unremitting demands for ideo- 
logical subservience. In the 
universities, politically un- 
reliable prof essors * were dis- 
missed and students were forced 
to take an oath to support the 
regime. Twenty-four Jena Uni- 
versity students and young work- 
ers were secretly tried in early 
October for allegedly plotting 
against the regime and propos- 
ing reunification with West 
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Germany on the basis of free 
elections. A Jena University 
official who defected said these 
students became the "toast of 
the Soviet Zone." East Germans 
now knew the truth of Paster- 
nak's description — "the feeling 
of the state- closing in on in- 
dividual privacy." 

Oppression of the middle 
class and intellectuals led — 
as the Schirdewan group had 
warned — to a mass exodus to the 
West. Professional men, scien- 
tists, and technicians whom the 
regime could ill afford to lose 
constituted an increasingly 
large proportion of the refugees. 
Many were party members. Xn the 
first nine months of 1958, more 
than 250 university professors 
and instructors, 2,393 school- 
teachers, and many youths es- 
caped. The loss of 813 doc- 
tors, approximately 8 percent 
of East Germany's total, left 
some areas temporarily without 
medical care. The flight of 
business executives, retailers, 
and artisans left dangerous 
gaps in the economy.. Opposi- 
tion in the higher levels of 
the party to UlbrichVs eco- 
nomic policies was mounting, 
reportedly centered as before 
among the pragmatic economists 
in the government, including the 
State Planning Commission. Re- 
flecting such opinions, a fairly 



reliable source reported that 
Heinrich Rau had warned Moscow 
that mass disaffection of farm- 
ers, workers, and intellec- 
tuals was building up. 

Shift to Softer Party Line 

By early September it ap- 
parently became clear even to 
Ulbricht that a drastic change 
in the party line was required 
to reduce popular unrest and 
stem the refugee flow. The 
new line was unveiled with an 
announcement of far-reaching 
concessions to doctors to per- 
mit private practice, do away 
with ideological qualifica- 
tions, and permit travel to the 
West. To implement the new 
policies, two special politburo 
commissions were set up under 
Kurt Eager: one received sweep- 
ing powers to make "all possible" 
concessions to doctors; the 
second was to supervise school 
affairs. 

In a move to stem the 
flight of small businessmen 
and artisans, Ulbricht him- 
self announced a slowdown in 
the socialization of small 
business enterprises, giving 
notice that "in one or two 
years" such Individuals would 
probably enter a socialized 
agency "voluntarily." Party 
activists and officials were 
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accused of arbitrarily raising 
work norms or being over zealous 
in carrying out party direc- 
tives to collectivize inde- 
pendent farmers, and their co- 
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ercive measures were stigma- 
tized as "distortions'* of party 
congress directives. 

Although Ulbrlcht probably 
. had discussed his modifications 
of the hard line with Khrushchev 
during his visit to the USSR in 
August, a delegation of ten 
high-level Soviet party func- 
tionaries was sent to East Ger- 
many in early September to sur- 
vey the situation and to impress 
East Germans that the shift in 
policy had the Kremlin's bless- 
ing. 

The further demotion of 
Fritz Selbmann at this time 
from his post as deputy pre- 
mier and his removal from the 
staff of the party theoretical 
journal probably were meant as 
a warning to Ulbrlcht 's party 
opponents not to misinterpret 
the shift to a softer line. 

Pressure for More Concessions 

Ulbrlcht' s reversal im- 
mediately began to backfire. 



Many people conceived the idea 
that the regime's difficulties 
could be exploited to gain con- 
cessions for themselves, par- 
ticularly since the approach- 
ing elections made the regime 
somewhat more responsive to 
public opinion, the populace 
in general became more open in 
its criticism. An American 
officer during a tour talked 
with many East Germans who were 
"highly derisive and sarcastic" 
about the Russians and the East 
German regime. He noted that 
he had never before heard such 
bitter and outspoken criticism 
expressed so openly. Workers 
in the important Leuna works 
were openly cynical about the 
elections. 

Responding to these pres- 
sures, the regime Instituted 
further concessions to improve 
living conditions. On 3 Novem- 
ber the politburo announced 
that more consumer goods would 
be available, demanded that 
private retailers receive ade- 
quate supplies, and sharply re- 
proached government officials 
for permitting price increases. 

As did the purge of the 
Schirdewan group, Ulbrlcht 's 
maneuvers increased intraparty 
strains. Party officials ' 
found it difficult to adapt 
themselves to the new line. 

The Berlin Gambit 

Against this background, 
the introduction of the Berlin 
issue appears designed at least 
In part to strengthen the East 
German regime by emphasizing its 
"sovereignty" and eliminating 
West Berlin as a Western en- 
clave in the bloc. Moscow's 
handling of the affair has 
played up Ulbrlcht 's* authority, 
and his adherents in the party 
are reported gloating over the 
adoption of "his" policies by 
Khrushchev . 
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Ulbricht in the meantime 
appears to be taking even more 
decisive steps to tighten his 
control over the party organ- 
ization. A source with connec- 
tions on the East German party 
central committee reports that 
an internal screening of offi- 
cials in the central party ap- 




paratus now is in progress. As 
a result, morale is said to be 
low among these employees, and 
tension and mutual distrust are 
rising daily. 

Since Schlrdewan's dis- 
missal, no other party figure 
has emerged as a potential con- 
tender for power or even as 
heir apparent among the top 
party leadership. Of '.the 
possible successors, Hermann 
Hatern and, more recently, 
Alfred Neumann appear to hold 
the edge; Moscow-trained Erich 
Bonecker might in time aspire 
to the mantle. 



the outlook for the East 
German people is gloomy. 
Ulbricht ♦s recent concessions 
were purely tactical, and he 
has not basically retreated from 




his intention to impose Commu- 
nism on the people. Recent 
developments, moreover, have 
made East Germany increasingly 
dependent on the USSR both 
politically and economically. 
If access to the West through 
West Berlin is cut off —the in- 
terzonal borders are already* 
largely sealed— little hope of 
escape will remain for East 
Germans, who will be forced 
to make their peace with Ul- 
bricht on his terms. Ul- 
bricht and his party will still 
be faced with an essentially 
unstable internal situation — 
one of such magnitude that 
the USSR knows it cannot safe- 
ly withdraw, its troop s fo r a 
long time to come. 



* * * 
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SOVIET OBJECTIVES IN THE BERLIN CRISIS 



THE PROBLEM 

To assess Soviet objectives and probable policy in the Berlin situation. 



CONCLUSIONS 



1 



1. Moscow's move to raise the issue of 
Berlin at this time is probably not the re- 
suit of any single developments stems 
from several conv^ging ^tore; some of 
these bearon the shoring up of the Com- 
munist position in Eastern Europe; others 
on weakening the Allied potion inGer- 
many and in tyetibm^Eaxcpe generally. 
We view Moscow's move as another man- 
ifestation of the hardening tendency 
in Soviet foreign policy and of the So- 
viet's growing confidence in the general 
strength of the Bloc's position vis-a-vis 
the Western Powers. 

2. We believe that the Soviet objectives 
in their move against Berlin include: 

a. To remove or reduce the disruptive 
influence which Berlin poses to the East 
German regime and thus to the consoli- 
dation of the Soviet order in Eastern 
Europe. 

b. To increase the international pres- 
tige of the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) in order to strengthen the re- 
gime's internal position and to support 
the Soviet-GDR program to "reunify" 
Germany by confederation. 



c. To move the West toward acceptance 
of the USSR's version of the status quo 
in Eastern Europe. o 

d. To foster discord among the NATO 
states, to reduce West German confidence 
in its allies, andTto encourage ^Bdnn to 
seek a separate deal .idtf'^^jDfflratjai 
the German problem. 

e. To bring about West Germany's 
withdrawal from NATO and to impose 
limitation on German armament, and 
particularly to prevent German acquisi- 
tion of a nuclear capability. 

/. To maneuver the West into accept- 
ing Soviet proposals for an early summit 
meeting and perhaps to induce the US 
to enter bilateral top-level negotiations. 

3. If the Soviets fail to make significant 
progress in possible negotiations with the 
Allies, they will sooner or later have to 
face up to the question of fulfilling their 
announced intention to turn over to East 
Germany their controls over access to 
West Berlin. Their decision will be great- 
ly affected by the Soviet assessment of 
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the degree of tension which had devel- 
oped and particularly the firmness of the 
Western position at the time, and it is 
possible that the Soviet leaders might 
decide to back down under whatever 
smokescreen of explanation seems most 
expedient. However, we consider it more 
likely that the USSR would proceed with 
the turnover of controls to the East Ger- 
mans. The Soviet leaders probably in- 
tend to be cautious and tactically flexible. 
We believe that they will try to direct 



Soviet and East German maneuvering in 
a manner which will avoid military con- 
flict with the Western .allies, while at the 
same time they will be prepared to take 
advantage of any signs of weakness on 
the part of the West, or of inclinations to 
compromise on major issues. Neverthe- 
less, they have already committed them- 
selves considerably, and we believe that 
the crisis may be severe, with consider- 
able chance of miscalculation by one or 
both sides. 



DISCUSSION 



4. Moscow's move to raise the issue of Berlin 
at this time is probably not the result of any 
single development but stems from several 
converging factors; some of these bear on the 
shoring up of the ' Communist position in 
Eastern Europe, ' others on, weakening the 
Allied position in Germany and in Western 
Europe generally. We view Moscow's move 
as another manifestation of the hardening 
tendency in Soviet foreign policy and of the 
Soviet's growing confidence in the general 
strength of the Bloc's position vis-a-vis the 
Western Powers. Khrushchev apparently 
genuinely believes that Soviet weapons ad- 
vances and economic successes are shifting 
the world balance of power. The strength of 
this conviction, frequently expressed in recent 
Communist pronouncements, is evident from 
the firmness with which he has demanded 
that the issue of Berlin be reopened. Soviet 
leaders must be aware that there is virtually 
no point of controversy between East and 
West on which the West has so thoroughly 

. committed itself, and that there can scarcely 
be a more dangerous international issue to 
push to the point of crisis. 

5. We do not believe that the more assertive 
tone of Soviet foreign policy in general or the 
Soviet move on Berlin in particular indicate 
any greater Soviet willingness deliberately to 
risk general war. The Soviets have almost 
certainly not intended to give the crisis the 



character of a military showdown but have in- 
tended to develop it in political terms. ,Thus 
Moscpw^win seek .?to^v^./'i^ac^^ii»£if in 
any position from w^lclfit must either iback 
down completely orBresort to military force. 
' Nevertheless, Soviet prestige is already strong- 
ly committed on the Berlin Jssue; the Soviet 
Government has announced that it will turn 
over to the East Germans its functions in 
Berlin, mcludmg access controls. The Soviets 
have given public assurances of military sup- 
port to East Germany in the event that the 
tetter's "frontiers" are "violated" by the 
Allies. The Soviets may even believe that the 
West itself is less disposed to run substantial 
risk of war and that therefore the Western 
Alliance is more likely to give in to pressure. 

PRINCIPAL SOVIET OBJECTIVES 

6. We believe that the Soviet objectives in 
their move against Berlin include: 

a. To remove or reduce the disruptive in- 
fluence which Berlin poses to the East Ger- 
man regime and thus to the consolidation of 
the Soviet order in Eastern Europe. 

b. To increase the international prestige of 
the German Democratic Republic (GDR) in 
order to strengthen the regime's internal 
position and to support the Soviet-GDR pro- 
gram to "reunify" Germany by confederation. 
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c. To move the West toward acceptance of 
the USSR's version of the status quo in East- 
ern Europe. 

d. To foster discord among the NATO states, 
to reduce West German confidence in its 
allies, and to encourage Bonn to seek a sep- 
arate deal with the USSR on the German 
problem. 

e. To bring about West Germany's with- 
drawal from NATO and to impose limitation 
on German armament, and particularly to 
prevent German acquisition of a nuclear 
capability. 

/. To maneuver the West into accepting 
Soviet proposals for an early summit meeting 
and perhaps to induce the US to enter bilat- 
eral top-level negotiations. 

7. The first three of these objectives are con- 
cerned with shoring up the Communist posi- 
tion in Eastern Europe, a problem which has 
preoccupied the Soviets especially during the 
past few years. The political and economic 
stability of the GDR has been a troublesome 
problem; which has been pointed up in recent 
months by the flight of professional personnel 
through West Berlin. If the Western Powers 
could be persuaded to withdraw their forces 
from Berlin, the GDR authorities would be 
able to restrict the flow of refugees as well to 
reduce the political challenge which West Ber- 
lin has presented the GDR. Together with 
implicit Western recognition of East Germany, 
these developments would significantly rein- 
force the Soviet position in Eastern Europe 
by giving permanence and stability to the 
weakest and most exposed of the satellite 
regimes. Barring an Allied withdrawal, the 
Soviets hope to force the Allies into official 
dealings with East German authorities on the 
question of access to Berlin. They hope thus 
to strengthen the international prestige of 
East Germany, formalize the division of Ger- 
many (with adverse effects on the populations 
of both West and East Germany), and lay 
the foundation for further pressure on the 
Allies' presence in Berlin. 

8. At the same time, and by the same meas- 
ures, the Soviet leaders aim to undermine the 
Allied position in Western Europe. They 



probably believe that they can use a Berlin 
crisis to exploit latent differences among the 
Allies concerning the German problem in gen- 
eral, and the method of dealing with the GDR 
in particular. They hope to estrange the Fed- 
eral Republic from its allies, since any West- 
ern accommodation with the GDR would con- 
vince large sections of German opinion that 
the West was retreating from the position it 
had hitherto taken on reunification. The So- 
viet leaders probably believe that any appar- 
ent failure of the Bonn Government to main- 
tain close association with the Western great 
powers would undermine its domestic posi- 
tion, spread feelings of helplessness and iso- 
lation among the West German population, 
and lead to broader support for an attempt 
to explore the possibility of a separate deal 
with the USSR on the German problem. It 
is probably the Soviet view that if such tend- 
encies became dominant in West Germany, 
the collapse of NATO and its defense struc- 
ture would be in sight - ^ 

POSSIBLE COURSES OF SOVIET ACTION " 

' ■ • "■' v.-: ' •• .;. .:<:-xv dc^ r \c : ::j. '. ■ 

9. The Soviets almost certainly did not expect 
Western acceptance of their 27 November pro- 
posal to make West Berlin a ,t fxee d^ t ^They 
probably foresee some form of negotiations 
with the allies before they turn over to the 
East Germans control over Western access to 
Berlin. However, it is possible that in certain 
eventualities, such as an outright Western re- 
fusal to enter into negotiations, the Soviets 
would take this step before the expiration of 
the six months' period stipulated in their note. 
At any stage of the crisis, of course, they may 
threaten to make such a move in order to put 
pressure on the Allies. But, on the whole, we 
believe it unlikely that they will actually make 
a precipitate move, regardless of initial West- 
ern responses. 

10. The Soviets probably now anticipate a 
Western proposal to discuss Berlin within the 
context of the entire German problem. We 
do not think that such a proposal would be 
greeted with outright Soviet rejection but 
would probably be met with counteroffers de- 
signed to exploit any show of Allied inde- 
cision generated by the Berlin crisis. 
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11. At least initially, any such counteroffers 
would probably center around Soviet pro- 
posals for disengagement in Central Europe 
and/or for negotiations on a German peace 
treaty. These might be presented in the form 
of a Soviet package for a general European 
settlement which would include such pro- 
posals as a revised Rapacki Plan, the imme- 
diate conclusion of a German peace treaty 
as a step toward confederation of two German 
states, and an East-West nonaggression pact. 
The Soviets might make some conciliatory 
gestures in order to render their proposals 
more palatable. 

12. In making such proposals, the Soviets 
would estimate that certain elements of Eu- 
ropean opinion would react favorably to those 
features of their proposals which provide for 
military disengagement — withdrawal of 
forces and banning of nuclear weapons from 
Central Europe. They would expect to ap- 
peal in particular to those . Westerners who 
regard the presence of nuclear-equipped forces 
of both sides in Germany as a main cause of 
tension and war danger. They would hold but 
the prospect ^to^the Social -Democrats and 
neutralists in West Germany that further 
progress toward unificatioh would be possible 
once acceptance of Soviet proposals had 
brought a general easing of the tensions which 
surround the German problem. By appeals 
of this kind to various elements of opinion in 
Europe, they would try to make it as difficult 
as possible for the Western European Powers 
to reject their proposals altogether. 

13. We believe it likely that at some moment 
which the Soviets judge favorable they will 
again bring forward a dramatic proposal for 
a summit meeting on the whole array of issues 
which will have been raised. The moment 
chosen for this move would be one at which 
tensions were high over the prospect of a dead- 
lock; and at which the Soviets might consider 
opinion in the West to be deeply divided over 
the next steps. In such a summit meeting 
the Soviets would try to bring the Western 
Powers to accept agreements which, while 
trumpeted as a great advance for peace, would 
in fact amount to acceptance of the main 
Soviet terms. 



14. Whether or not a summit meeting de- 
velops, the Soviets, either to stimulate fur- 
ther negotiations on Germany as a whole or 
to overcome a deadlock, might at some stage 
attach new features to their "free city" pro- 
posals to make them more attractive to West- 
ern opinion. They may, for example, offer to 
include East Berlin in their proposal for a 
demilitarized "free city." They may also offer 
to place access to the city under formal UN 
guarantees, perhaps with UN observers pres- 
ent in the city and on access routes. Such 
offers would almost certainly still be condi- 
tional on the continuation of a Communist 
government in the Eastern sector, an end to 
the East German refugee flow through West 
Berlin, and a cessation of Allied "subversive" 
and intelligence activities in the city. 

15. We thus believe that Soviet tactics will 
retain some flexibility, the better to take ad- 
vantage of the situation as it develops. How- 
ever, Soviet opposition to German reunifica- 
tion on any basis other than a confederation 
which preserved Ctonmiunist Ea^t Germany 
will be in She background, of ail Soviet ^ma- 
neuvers. The Soviet leaders almost certainly 
do not contemplate relmquisning control over 
East Germany because of the threat such 
action would pose to their whole position in 
Eastern Europe, beginning with Poland. 

16. If the Soviets fail to make significant 
progress in possible negotiations with the 
Allies, they will sooner or later have to face 
up to the question of fulfilling their an- 
nounced intention to turn over to East Ger- 
many their controls over access to West Ber- 
lin. Their decision will be greatly affected by 
the Soviet assessment of the degree of tension 
which had developed and particularly the 
firmness of the Western position at the time, 
and it is possible that the Soviet leaders might 
decide to back down under whatever smoke- 
screen of explanation seems most expedient. 
However, we consider it more likely that the 
USSR would proceed with the turnover of con- 
trols to the East Germans. The Soviet lead- 
ers probably intend to be cautious and tacti- 
cally flexible. We believe that they will try 
to direct Soviet and East German maneuver- 
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ing in a manner which will avoid military 
conflict with the Western allies, while at the 
same time they will be prepared to take ad- 
vantage of any signs of weakness on the part 
of the West, or of inclinations to compromise 



on major issues. Nevertheless, they have al- 
ready committed themselves considerably, and 
we believe that the crisis may be severe, with 
considerable chance of miscalculation by one 
or both sides. 
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PART I 
OP IMMEDIATE IttTttWRfiT 

THE BERLIN SITUATION 



Soviet Peace g^og ogal 

The VSSKs notes of 10 Jan- 
uary to the Vestern powers call- 
ing for a conference in Varsaw 
or Prague within two souths to 

ZSftfif treat? 
and to discuss the Berlin ques- 
tion are Intended to demon- 
strate Soviet desire to nego- 
tiate. The USSR wishes to ap- 

?f5f< reSp ? nS £T° to *«*tern ob- 
jections to discussing Berlin 

wiSr f raw- 
work of Germany and European 
security. Soviet leaders ap- 
parently expect that the pro- 

22£ X -«? *Ws confer- 

ence will .place the Soviet 
Union in a position to exploit 
Crowing pressures within the - 
Vestern |>owers— especially Vest 

ISlt&l 1 ?* '• view °* Problems 
tion to Ceraaii wunlf let- 

t~~a2?*? d If ft poac « treaty ap- 
?Sf ?? J? t ? e notcs «laborateS 
the 11 "basic provisions" for 
a treaty set forth in the aide- 
memoire Mikoyan delivered to 
Secretary Dulles on 5 January. 
It is essentially a formula 
for a neutral Germany, with 
the central theme that Vestern 
recognition of two Germanys 
is necessary to any progress 
on a German settlement. It 
provides for participation by 
both Germanys in the negotia- 
tion and signing of a treaty. 
If a German confederation should 
then exist, it would also be 
represented. 

The draft also provides 
for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Germany, a ban on 
German possession and produc- 



H ^ti nucloar weapons and oth- 
er Instruments of mass destruc- 
tion as well as bombers and sub- 
wines, and a prohibition on 
qernan participation in mili- 
tary alliances directed against 
£Xi2 f sJ h 2 fj^tory powers. li 
rould bind -Germany- to. suppress 
any Nasi organizations and ac! 
tivitios as well as any organi- 
zations, including those of 
I?f^ eSi host41e to W of the 

^^^^^ 

*t..* »otes warned again 
J^L Wo ?J ern rofusftl to nego- ^ 
tiato-will not prevent the USSR 
from pronouncing its functions^ 
In Berlin-^nd transferring^. *« 
IX 1 *^ Allied-access to*!*?* 
lin to the Bast Gcraans, but 
failed to mention again the six- 
month deadline. Moscow is 
in a position to be able to 
hand over' its quadripartite 
functions in Berlin to the East 
German regime at any tine. 

Moscow probably does not 
expect a conference to take 
place now on these terms. So- 
viet leaders apparently hope, 
however, that constant pressure 
will eventually produce a break 
in the Vestern position on Ger- 
■any and European security or 
at least will lead to greater* 
popular acceptance of the So- • 
viet view that rapprochement * 
between the two German states 
ls the only solution to the re- 
unification problem. 

Vest European Reaction ^ 

Chancellor Adenauer called 
tpr outright rejection of the 
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&>viet draft treaty, and the 
Jest German press backed up 
this demand with sharp criti- 
cism of the treaty as daranding 

On the question of future nego- 
tiations, there was less unaui*. 
ity in Bonn than elsewhere. 
Most papers saw a high-level 

** th * n **• next few months. The 
pro-Social Democratic (SPD) 
press and some independent pa- 
pors called for negotiations in 
the hope of inducing the Soviet 
Union to modify its '-'eexlcun 
denands.** SPD Deputy Chairman 
venner earned against flatly 
rejecting the Soviet proposals. 

Chancellor Adenauer has 
taken steps to assess vcrld 
opinion cn Berlin. r*st Borlin 
JTayor Brandt will undertake a 
toujr ,of the far East and hold 
talks with Nehru. 4 j*e^ Shief 

JZ ?^ d ^ 4U * ouml out. opin- 
ion in tha UN cn a possible UN 
trusteeship for Berlin, with 
Western troops acting as UN 
executors^ A top Foreign Min- 
istry official, Herbert Ditt- 
5!:?II f * ha i ma * Q * hwried 

^Lucticnst l,KtGa - 




stressed that the 10 January 
note makes clear the Soviet aim 
of neutralizing Germany with- 
out reunification. Some of the 
French press, however, noted a 
nore conciliatory language 
which was felt to indicate'ltos- 
cow's desire for negotiations. 

The British press with near 
unanimity continues to arguS 
for ••less negative** Western re- 



sponses and discussions of the 
revised Rapackl plan. The Man- 
chester Guardian observed tEaS 
"an ^constructive Russian ap- 
proach is not justification for 
an unconstructlve Western reply.' 

East Gsrmany - Berlin 

Strongly echoing Koscow's 
claim that East Germany is a 
fully sovereign state, the Ul- 
brlcht regime now appears to be 
laying the groundwork for an 
eventual claim that it is the 
only legitimate German state. 
Its note of 7 January to Moscow 
reiterated that Vest Berlin bo- 
longs to East Germany/ The note 
further declared that the East 
Berlin municipal authorities are 
the "sole rightful organs** for 
the whole city. Premier Grote- 
yohl *s tour of the Middle East " 
is also designed to underline 
East Gorman cla i ms to Sovereign- 
ty. Following Grotcw •il*s minor 
successes in Cairo and Baghdad, 
he saw Nehru, but apparently 
failed to change India's policy 
of nonrecognltion of East Ger- 
many. 

Soviet authorities in Ber- 
lin are continuing to insist that 
American authorities must now 
deal with East Germany on all 
questions concerning American 
military personnel in East Ger- 
many and East Berlin. 

While the Soviet Kocmand- 
atura in East Berlin continues 
its normal activities at Karls- 
horst, a Soviet pamphlet, coa^ 
menting on the Soviet note of 
27 November, explicitly stated w 
that the Kommandatura would be 
closed down and the guard troops 
attached to it withdrawn from 
the city as part of the Soviet 
handover of its functions to 
East Germans. American of- 
ficials note that the USSR is 
reported to be closing down 
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EGB^I^DOI: 20 DEC 58-15 JAN 59 SLBJ: * CURRENT STATUS REPORT SOVIET COW^Olfl© 
KARLSHORST, EAST. BRLN APPRx .3 OA: " ^ DEC 58 -15 JAN 59 
r * ; SOURCE: VARIOUS GERMAN EMPLOYEES KARLSHORST COMPOUNDa(C). ^ r r . 




■ GENERAL*:* 



U RENOVATION KOtfttNDATQRA* HEADQI 




N KARLSHORST BEGINNING 1VJAN 59. 



* DELAYED * UNKNOWN REASON* f 

' : Z. 59 BUDGET FOR REPAIRS SoXlUdARY BILLETS AND INSTALLATIONS KARLSHORST 
COWOUND DRASTICALLY CU]% 

3. NO MOVEMENJ^TEtftSOV GUARD UNIT, TANK UNIT OR MILITARY HOSP KARLSHORST. 



k. GERMAN CHIEF^BRLN HOUSING ADMIN HJRlT FOR SOV HOUSING KARLSHORST 
COMPOUND TOLD EMPLOYEES HE NOT BEING TRANSFERRED AS UNIT WOULD SHORTLY B£ DISSOLVE 
ALSO STATED ALL SOV DEPENDENTS DEPARTING SEPTEMBER 59 AND SOY EMB SCHOOL WOULD BE 
CLOSED THAT TIME. 



5. NUMBER SOV EMPLOYED KS3 HEADQUARTERS KARLSHORST COMPOUND PACKING BELONG IN 



KGB. 



S«€^R'-E-T 
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IN 



^ hjca one 

6. KM* AMONG GERMAN KG3 MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES IF KGB LEAVES KARLSHORST 

Via BE REESTABLISHED VICINITY BRLN. 

7 . KGB PLANS RELEASE HEADQUARTERS BttUDJNR (ST ANTDNIOUS HOSP, KARLSHORST 
COMPOUND) DELAYED AS BUILDINGS IN STRAUSBERG NOT YET READY. 

8. MANY KGB EMPLOYEES ASSUMING' SOV El©" AtO TRAOBtoELEG COVER. ' 

9. KGB SOv WtjOYtt^lte El© COVER STAT^^^^^fl^jT^^ f^^^y*^^'^ 
. E 8RLM. E»:AN0 TRAOCOOK i VtU; REHMnV TH%$t TO B£T EJECTED WHETHER 

AMERICANS LEAVE <* NOT.. ./ I t 

10! W'« MkA^vw* «*» *cn« f*"" 

KGB ADVISOR BILLETS KARLSHORST Va^TO^ 

11. KARLSHORST HEADQUARTERS MVD ADVISORS TO E GER SECRUITY FORCES VACATED 
SHORTLY BEFORE CHRISTMAS^^GERMAN JANITOR THIS HEADQUARTERS REPORTED UNIT POSSIBLY 
MOVING STRAUSBERG. 

RU: 

12. INXONNECTION SOV MILITARY WITHDRAWAL RU STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
LOCATED GCOESBERGER AND ViESELERSTR KARLSHORST COMPOUND PLACING SOME PERSONNEL 
UNDER COVER OFFICE MILATT SOV EMB REMAINDER REASSIGNED HEADQUARTERS ESFG WlENSDORf 

1 3 . FIELD (DWVCNT: ABOVE AND PREVIOU^REPORTS INDICATE OEFINITE -PLANNING 
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PAgE 3 



BRLN 1731 

in W3*3 



to info are 

TOR EVACUATION ALL SOY MILITARY UNITS KARLSHORSTAREA ANO PPCBAQLE REESTABLISHMENT 

1M SOY ZONE VICINITY 8ft LN, SOC IN STRAUS8ERG. BULK RU BEING TRANSFERRED GSFG, 

. ??Y CIVILIAN UNITS SUCH AS EMB AM) TRADE DELG WI.LL REMAIN E BRLN. KGB SUPPORT 

" J«jXS Wiu; PROBABLY BE MOVED INTO ZONE* VICINITY BRLN WITH OPERATIONAL TYPES w 



Lilian agency cover, on 



I REMAINING E BRLN UCttlZING EMB, TRADE T£LG OR 

1 , .**••»*** * * * **, * • '* ' ~ *• ? *•**. • t. - 

iGWW^fGN EVACUATION MILITARY. EXPECT C0NS0LIi^^3N KARlSHORST COMPOltoVITH 

RELEASED TO GERMANS.*** REPOli^^mON SOVIET DEPENDENTS ifOT- YET 





RELEASE 16113OZ. 



END OF MESSAGE 
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CLASSIFIED MESSAGE 



21 59 




SUBJ: CURRENT STATUS REPORT SOVIET 

source: 

1. FOR PERIOO 1 DEC 1 958 TO 15 JAN 1959 NO INDICATION UNUSUAL NUK6ER SOV 
MILITARY INTCr* (RU) OFFICERS OR DEPENDENTS DEPARTEO KARLSHORST COMPOUND; 
TRAFFIC RELATIVELY LIGHT. M3ST SIGNIFICANT WAS DEPAJRTURei 1*1 JAN MS BELOV 
PRESUMED IDEN WITH CHIEF OF jw»ENt OPERAT 10^ SECTION WJ/SSFG. BELOV ALLEGEDLY 
GOING ON LEAVE, HOWEVER THIS COULD PORTEND WITHDRAWAL RU/CSFG ELEMENTS BERLIN 
KARLSHORST TO WUENSOORF OR ELSEWHERE IN ZONE. . NO CURRENT INFO RE STATUS RU/GSFG 
Ir^^WIO-^INiEASTuGERMAMr;::.. 



2. AT PRESENT NO INDICATION CUT-BACKS OR EXTENSIVE PHYSICAL TRANSFERS SOV 
MILITARY STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE PERSONNEL FROM KARLSHORST. THRU DECEMBER 58 
NO INFO RECEIVED INDICATE DC-REQUISITIONING BILLETS OCCUPIED BY IDENTIFIED 
STRAT INTEL OFFICERS, AS OF EARLY JAN 59 KEY STRAT INTEL SENIOR OFFICERS STILL 
OCCUPIES BILLETS KARLSHORST. HOWEVER, SOME STRAT INTEL PERSONNEL KARLSHORST 
BEING PLACED UNDER COVER OFFICE MILATT SOY EK6, REMAINDER EXPECT TO^. REASSIGNS. 
HEADQUARTERS GSFG 
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3- 



TO 



INFO CITC 

3- AFTER FLURRY SOVIET STATE SECURITY (KG8) DEPARTURES REPORTED LATE 
FALL 58 WHICH PROBABLY CONNECTED WITH WITHDRAWAL ADVISERS, SUBSEQUENT KGB 
DEPARTURES CURTAILED. BETWEEN MIO-OEC 58 ANO MID- JAN 59 RELATIVELY SMALL NUMBER 
PERSONNEL REPORTED DEPARTED; ONLY SLIGHTLY ABOVE AVERAGE. NO CONFIRMATION THAT 
ADVISERS RETURNED BERLIN. 

k.. KGB H^ING WITHIN M^HORST «)MK)UND REDUCED BY APPROXIMATELY 1 6 UNITS 
IN LA6T ;<HMRT» ^^..i^PCMK COHERES WITH FIGURE OF CI RCA JO UNITS ORCPPED 
THIRD QUARTER MANy OF WHICH PICKED UP ON PAPER IMMEDIATELY AS MILITARY OR SOVIET 
MASSY HOUSING. THIS I NO I CATES GRADUAL TRANSFER KGB HOUSING TO OTHER COVER BUT 
NOT r-,Jf SHARP REDUCTION KG8 PERSONNEL. PREVIOUSLY REPORTED PUNS FOR EVACUATION 
KG8 HEADQUARTERS BUILDING AT ST ANTON I US HOSPITAL RECENTLY CONFIRMS BUT DATE 
NOT YET KNOWN. 



Z7 



RELEASED: 2lll|0OZ. 



3 



1 



c 



END OF MESSAGE 
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Date_ 



l.f^MWJ^jBfcXTENSIVE RECENT REPORTING LEAP CONCLUSION STRONG 
PROBABILITY SOVIETS MAKING FIRM PREPARATIONS CARRY OUT AS MINIMUM ACTION 
COMPLETE TRANSFER OOR REMAINING VESTIGES OCCUPATION RIGHTS EAST BRLN UPON 
EXPIRATION SIX MONTHS OEAOLINE.. APPARENT SOVS DESIROUS HAVING PREPARATIONS 
COMPLETE ENABLE SUCH TURNOVER EVEN IF SUBSEQUENTLY MAY POSSIBLY DECIDE DEFER 
TIMING OR TAKE ALTERNATE ACTION POSSIBLY AS RESULT SUBSTANCE PROGRESS NEGOTIATION 
WITH WEST, 

2- BELIEVE FOLLOWING PORTIONS REF REPORTING PARTICULARLY SIGNIFICANT 
PREPARATIONS CURRENTLY UNCERWAY PHYSICALLY REMOVE VESTIGES SOV MILITARY 



v 



OCCUPATION EAST BRLN. CERTAIN RIS PERSONAL REPORTED CHANGING OPS CGVER^OM 



■ROM 

\g Ay 
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1 




4 




2 




3 















BRLN/ 



" w ore 

MILITARY TO SOV TRADE DELEGATION OR EMBASSY EAST BRLN WHILE OTHER RIS TYPES 
BEING MOVED EITHER GSFG HQ WUENSOORF OR ELSEWHERE OUTSIDE BRuf^^L 
HEW QUARTERS REPORTED CURRENTLY BEING READIED BERNAUAMNDLITZ AREA PRE^BLY 
FOR SOV MILITARY UNITS NOV LOCATED EAST BRU^j^ ALL SOV LONG -DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE ANDTCLEGRAPH CONNECTIONS TO KARLSHORST TO BE DISCONNECTED SCAR 
THREE ftW 70-PAIR CABLE LINKS CURRENTLY REPORTED UNDER ' 
TiarBETWEEN BRLN NIEDERSCHOENHAUSEN AND UMOUI^^.-lf^.BEWLIK 
FOR CO«£T,ON BY KAY ^W^CERTAIN SOVp^H^r A^s 
REPORTED MOVED FROM KARLSHORST TO VICINITY STRAUSBERG 
SOVS WOULD UNDERTAKE ABOVE ACTIVITY UNLESS THEY SERIC 

MILITARY UNITS FROM EAST BRLnE^mUoWEVER SUGGEST WHILE SOVS HAY 
PHYSICALLY MOVE OUTSIDE EAST BRLN THEY WILL STILL REMAIN CLOSELY TIED DOR GOVT 
AND IN CLOSE PROX.MITY BRLN. FURTHER, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED APPEARANCE SOVIET 
AIR FORCE INSTRUCTORS FOR DOR VOLKSARMEE LUFT BASC PERSONNEL ALSO APPEARS 
SIGNIFICANT SOV INTENTIONS THIS CONNECTION. 

3. BOB COMMENT.-.: ALTHOUGH CONCEIVABLE THESE INDICATIONS UNDERTAKEN BY 
CESIGN SUGGEST TO WEST FIRM SOVIET POSTURE AND DETERMINATION DIVEST THEMSELVES 
OCCUPATION RESPONSIBILITY (EXCEPT FOR GSFG) IN FAVOR DOR, OCUBT THIS THE 
CASE AND BELIEVE EXTENT OF. ACTUAL PREPARATIONS NOTED CLEARLY INDICATIVE S£::l X:, 



IMPROBABLY 
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ROUTING 



BRLN 



Info cite 
SOVIET INTENTION MAKE FULL TURNOVER CONTROL FUNCTIONS DOR AS ANNOUNCED. DO 
NOT FEEL 'HAVE SUFFICIENTLY FIRM INTELLIGENCE HERE NO/ SPECULATE WITH ANY 
AUTHORITY FURT*£R ON EXTENT OR TIMING WHICH BERLIN ACCESS MAY BE RESTRICTED, 
OR ICTHODS EXERCISE CONTROL FUNCTIONS BY DDR DURING PERIOD 1MKEDIATELY AFTER 
TAKEOVER* DEVELOPMENTS NEAR FUTURE CONNECTION- EXCHANGE NOTES PQSSIBUE. AGREED 
NEGOTIATIONS ETC MAY THROW FURTHER LIGHT THESE POINTS* 




C/S r Comra*nbVRe£.7^ housing and administrate 

complex in East Germany. 
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COKiSUNIST TACTICS AGAINST WEST BERLIN 



The vulnerabilities Inner eat | 
in West Berlin* s Isolated posi- 
tion and dependence on Western 
aid and protection will bo ex- 
ploited by toe Communists In 
their long-term campaign de- 
signed to weaken Western de- 
termination to maintain Allied 
rights in West Berlin, force 
tne West to deal with East Ger- 
many, exclude Western influences 
from the city, and undercut its 
political and economic strength. 
The Communists hope to under- 
mine the will of the population 
to resist and this bring West 
Berlin under cc iplete Communist 
control, either as a "free city" 
or in some other manner. 

Character of Communist Tm«cat 

Eorlin is a trump card in 
Moscow's strategy to gain recog- 
nition for East Germany. In its 



note of 27 November 1958 to 
tne Western Allies, the Kremlin 
asserted tnat "tno most correct 
and natural solution'* to the 
Berlin problem would be to uni- 
fy the city and incorporate it 
into East Germany. As a "con- 
cession," however, the Soviet 
Union offered to underwrite 
the creation of a deiAlXl tensed 
"free city" of West Berlin 
from which all Western "subver- 
sive" activities would be elim- 
inated. 

Iloscow asserted its inten- 
tion of turning over to the East 
Germans those remaining occupa- 
tion functions it now exercises, 
If its proposals should be un- 
acceptable to the Western pow- 
ers. The USSR added, however, 
that no changes would be made 
in present controls over Allied 
military transport for six. months 
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2^ d 2^ th \ Wostori1 «overn- 
■1x52.2" Bot fl « ck "complica- 

™£m?? £*\ tr * *° ^Ploit di- 
yergeot Western estimates of 

« JLl7?? rta ? C * ot «**ntaining 
• position la West Berlin by 
force end of continuing to re- 
fuse recognition to East Cer- 
aiany, and continue its war of 
nerves against Vest 
Berlin citizens. 



The Allied garri 
son in Vest Berlin 
consists of only 
6,626 combat troops 
and some 2,500 serv- 
ice personnel; there 
*re also sons 14-000 
Vest German police 
there. In Bast Ber- 
lin, on the other 
hand— apart from So- 
viet personnel at- 
tached to the Com- 
aandatura at Karls- 
horst— there is an 
East German force of 
sons 16,000 security 
police of various 
types, backed by a 
10,000-man workers* 
: llitia. within ten 
wiles of the city 
there are some 
30,000 Soviet and 
16,000 East German 
soidjers, as veil mm 
6,450 security po- 
lice. 



Allied military forces In 
Vest Berlin are almost com- 
plstely dependent on external 
sources of supply. Their line 
of communication! extend "Ess 
f??i C ! r ? an te ""ory and is 
subject to Communist inter- 
ference at any time. 

^ Moscow has already made 
certain moves toward turning 
over access control to East 
German authorities and appears 
to have actually transferred 



m-Wrs^ 

German personnel have appeared 
ing Allied documentation at the 
£1*21* • n<< hl « h *»y checkpoints 
trained to take over access 




PART III 



SJ^ET 



control duties, when controls 
are turned over, the Bast Cer- 

b « J***** Into the!? 
new duties in.order to test 
Western determination at each 
stage of the transfer. 

«„,.,. l0terference * lth Allied 
£H £ C V"* mip * cc « s « «««« not 
n?r?E r J- access is 

liV ,c «J«rly vulnerable, since 
•11 rail facilities are East 
German and all locomotives and 
train crews of Allied military 
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trains are supplied by the 
Ulbricht regime. There are 
Many means of harassmont, some 
outwardly minuscule but none- 
theless eff active, that could 
interfere with access but which 
would not lend themselves to 
effective Western retaliation 
or protest. 

East Germany has already 
challenged the Allied right to 
use the air corridors and Is 
likely to reiterate Its demands 
for control. Without resorting 
to direct use of force, the 
Communists could cake Allied 
flight 8 to Berlin a hazardous 
proposition by means of elec- 
tronic interference or by crowd- 
ing the air corridors with 
planes. 

Harassment of Civilian Supply 

Vest Golden traffic has 
been highly vulnerable to har- 
asctaentf and Bona has hereto- 
fore been reluctant to resort ' 
to reprisals, West Berlin is 
almost entirely dependent on 7 
Western sources of supply for 
its population of 2,200,000 and 
for its booming industry. In 
1957 approximately 39 percent 
of freight from the West to the 
city, including 65 percent of 
its foodstuffs, was carried by 
truck, mainly on the Helmstedt 
autobahn; 61 percent of outgo- 
ing freight went by truck. Rail- 
roads carried approximately 34 
percent of incoming shipments 
and hauled out some IS percent, 
while canal barges accounted 
for a corresponding 26 and 23 
percent. Only a small propor- 
tion of West Berlin's supplies 
come from East Germany, notably 
brown-coal briquettes for heat- 
ing, some construction materials, 
and certain perishable food- 
stuffs. 

Civilian travelers and 
freight move along the autobahn 
and three other designated high- 
ways. The Berlin- Helmstedt rail- 
road line carries the greatest 
number of passengers and the 



bulk of the freight transported 
by rail. Barges move through 
the Mittelland Canal and Havel 
River system or via the Elbe- 
Havel route. 

Civilian traffic, other 
than by air, is completely un- 
der East German control. West 
German nationals en route to or 
from Berlin must present pass- 
. ports or Identity cards but 
have not yet been required to 
obtain visas. West Berllnere 
show their identity cards. 

Civilian traffic conic* be 
subjected to a large variety of 
harassmcats, Including physical 
Interference, delays, taxation, 
or requirements for more docu- 
ments. Generally, there would 
be nothing the West could do to 
prevent these harassment s or to 
retaliate in an effective- way. 
West German economic sanctions 
could be used but would not be 
sufficient to stop a determined 
Communist initiative. , , r ' 

Civlllar Air Access 

Three .Western civil air- 
lines (Pan American, Br it tea 
European Airways, and Air. France) 
use the air corridors under 
safety guarantees from the Berlin 
Air Safety Center (BASC), with 
West Borlln*s Tempolhof airport 
serving as the terminal. East 
Germany has already claimed that 
such aircraft have no right to 
fly through the corridors with- 
out its permission and have 
charged that they often carry 
illegal goods. If the Kremlin 
remove . its representatives •* %. 
from the BASC, these airlines 
would have to operate without 
air safety guarantees or deal 
directly with the East Germans, 
which would mean further de- 
mands such as the right to in- 
spect manifests. 

East German Interference 
with civilian flights to West 
Berlin would be designed, among 
other objectives, to put an end 
to the transportation of refugees, 
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a long-sought objective* Such 
a step would seriously inter- 
fere with the use of West Ber- 
lin as an asylum for East Ger- 
mans. Ifore than half of all 
refugees from East Germany make 
their escape through Berlin. 
The percentage rose to 64 per- 
cent during June. July, and 
August 1958. 

Harassment of West Berl in 

Current Soviet tactics in 
the war of nerves against West 
Berlin have emphasised a "soft** 
approach, advertising the pros- 
pect of closer and "more nat- 
ural** economic relations with 
East Germany. The USSR and 
East Germany have declared they 
are ready to place orders for 
industrial goods with the city's 
enterprises and undertake de- 
liveries of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. These orders would 
be designed to lay the ground-/ 
■ work for West Berlin's eventual 
economic assimilation. . ' ... . 

The Communists could stop 
the shipment of East German 
goods to West Berlin, although 
this measure alone would have 
only a limited effect. 

In connection with the 
West Berlin election of 7 De- 
cember, in which the Commu- 
nists received, less than 2 per- 
cent of the vote, East Germans 
threatened certain West Berlln- 
ers with reprisals if they did 
not support the Socialist Unity 
(Communist) party's electoral 
campaign. German employees of 
Allied missions were warned 
they would be blacklisted or 
worse if East Germany took over 
the whole city. 

The East Germans have al- 
ready taken steps to separate 
their transport system from 
West Berlin's and to eliminate 
their remaining dependence on 
transportation facilities in 
the Western sectors. The Com- 
munist ability to harass trans- 
portation to and within West 



Berlin will increase as im- 
provements are made in the 
railroad and canal bypass rings. 

Keasures to Isolate West 
Berlin from the transport nets, 
although they would entail ad- 
verse economic consequences for 
East Germany, would be designed 
to ,11ml t travel from East Ger- 
many to the Western sectors, 
thereby sharply restricting the 
flight of refugees, and making 
it more difficult for the weary 
East Germans to view the West's 
"show window." East German 
authorities have already insti- 
tuted measures to bar access 
and, if Internal tensions in- 
crease, further controls are 
likely to be Imposed. Restric- 
tions are being put into effect 
to halt East German attendance 
at the "Green Week" agricultural 
fair in West Berlin, vrbich in 
the past has been attended by 
more than 100,000 of Ulbrlcht's 
subjects. x _ ,; v ;.• 

"would be extremely dif- 
ficult for the Ernst Germans /to 
seal off the Western sectors .. 
completely. The border passes 
through streets, squares, wood- 
lands, fields, and lakes, and 
along canals. There are also 
several Western enclaves In 
East Zone territory. The East 
German police, border guards, 
and workers* militiamen could 
be posted at strategic points, 
but it would be impossible to 
seal the dividing line effec- 
tively. Instead, the Commu- 
nists are likely to continue 
their tactics of intimidation, 
infiltration, and harassment. 

Western Retaliation 

The West has limited capa- 
bility, short of force, to pre- 
vent continued Communist en- 
croachments. There are no 
longer opportunities to retal- 
iate against East German traf- 
fic passing through West Berlin. 
West Berlin must count on the 
Federal Republic for support, 
and Bonn has been highly 
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reluctant to take steps neces- 
sary to deter fcomn»uniat harass- 
ment. Apart from cutting off 
steel and coke shipments, * these 
steps could Include severing 
East German shipments through 
Hamburg— a step which would a- 
rouse vigorous resistance from 
tiest German business circles. 

American officials in 
Berlin report a "steadfast" 
public confidence In the Vest- 
em powers, particularly the 
United States. Recalling their 
1948 experiences, fierllners feel 
that a firm testers reaction 
will ba sufficient to cause Mos- 
cow to reconsider any blockade 
plans. 




have been revealed 
Vest Berlin business circles, 
and there has bees some move- 
ment of valuables and belongings 
out of west Berlin. 

As this uncertainty con- 
cerning the future continues, 
the economic situation in Tost 
Bail in is likely to show pro- 
gressive deterioration. Any sub- 
stantial decline in orders for 
West Berlin firms vould result 
in an increase In unemployment 
and a weakening 
jconoay. 
tConcurre" 
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204,000 MnouflM la riao- 
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rag lot. Tha total auabar of 
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110,000 alaeo 104t| this loos 
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vtlopaoat* In addition to tot 
leaa of aklllad vorkare, took- 
alolaaa, aad aanacora, a vary 
largo iaoraaao la tko daf adtioa 
of dootora, aolaatlata, aad 
ttaeaaro haa oraatad aariooa 
probloaa* 
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■y laoroaalag latarnai ooa- 
trola, tha raglaa auoooodad la 
aarly 1953 la raduolag tat aua- 
bw of rafugaaa. Tha oaodua, 
aoworthalaaa, roao last 
to a alia f iguro. 1 ' 
Xarga auabar of la- 
toliootuala. fording 
tao rog loo to 



ara aad fara workara, 950,000 
akillad workara aad araftaaaa, 
99,000 paraoaa U tha taobaloal pro^ 
faaalona, and aora than. 150,000 
oblldroa hara f lad. Tba — 
of taa rofuf ooa ara 
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la laat Oaraaay, 
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la Waa^ " 
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la 1955, aa inoraaaa 
, of alaoat 300 parooai? ■* 
* oror 1957. sZtr^wfrM^^ ■ 
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young vorkara aad houaawivaa to 
woluatoor for training to ra- 
plaeo aoaa of tha alaaaatarr* 
aebool taaohara who f lad la 

Jao flight af oaraoonal 
haa alao had a dalatarloua a<- 
faot oa aoaa aaotera of tha 
oooaoay. During tha 1945-55 
parlod,aora tbaa 133,000 far«~ 



high poroontago of thaa of aill- 
thry ago <u3a>. ^ 

> ; *■ aofaraaooo to ahortagaa of 
agricultural labor hara appaarad 
la auaaroua raporta, aad laat 
loaa publlaatloaa ara urging 
woaaa to verb a f aw houra dally 
oa tha fara or la tha factory. 
Alaoat 10,000 faraara flad laat 

Sar. largaly boeauaa of tba lo- 
aaifloatloa of praaauraa oa 
tba prlrata pa aa ant. 

Tba loaa of aoaa 11,000 
oaf laaara la tha laat flva yaara, 
laaludlag 1,345 la 1965, haa 
alao had an advaraa af fact oa 
tba raglaa < a aabltloua plaaa. 
Tba ohalraaa of tba party 
oeoaoala ooaalaaloa. dlaaayad 
at tba flight of tha fatal- 
llgantala. oxpraaaad anxiaty 
that tba loaa of taohaloal aad 
aoiaatlflo paraoaaal would 
biadar tba abaaleal iaduatry, 
vhiah la daalgaad to bacoao 
oaa of tho pi liar a of tba 
Oarnaw acopoar. 
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PROBABLE SOVIET COURSES OF ACTION REGARDING 
BERLIN AND GERMANY 1 



THE PROBLEM x ~ 

To estimate Soviet objectives and tactics with respect to negotiation over Ber- 
lin and Germany, the likelihood of Soviet turnover of access controls to the East 
German regime, and Bloc reactions to certain Western responses to this action. 



THE ESTIMATE 



?.i Jf;. 



X SOVIET OBJECTIVES AND TACTICS i - 
;; IN NEGOTIATION - - * 
h We continue to believe that Moscow has 
raised the Berlin issue at this time because 
of a variety of related factors, some bearing 
on the consolidation of the Communist posi- 
tion in Eastern Europe, others on weakening 
the*Western Alliance. Specifically, we believe . 
that Soviet objectives include the reduction 
and eventual elimination of the disruptive in- 
fluence which West Berlin and the ' presence 
there of Western troops exerts on the East 
German regime (GDR) , the raising of the in* 
ternal and international prestige of that re- 
gime, the fostering of discord among the 
NATO Allies, the limitation of West German 
armament and the prevention of a West Ger- 
man nuclear capability, an early summit 
meeting, and the eventual neutralization of 
West Germany as an effective member of the 
Western Alliance. Whatever may be the or- 

'Thte estimate was prepared in response to a 
series of questions posed by the Department of 
State and therefore represents a specialized sup- 
plement to SNES 100-13-58, "Soriet Objectives 
in the Berlin Crisis," 23 December 1958. 



der of priority, among these objectives; it is 
clear that the Soviet leaders have now com- 
mitted themselves on the issue of Berlin in 
an unprecedented "mam ; ^ "\ - 

2. As their repeated statements imply, the 
Soviet leaders probably have a genuine in- 
terest in negotiating with the West on the 
subject of Berlin, and indeed'on the broader 
German problem. Their attitude reflects the 
high confidence they have in their bargain- 
ing position. While the Soviets wish to avoid 
general war, they almost certainly consider 
Soviet advances in nuclear capabilities as 
having brought about such an improvement 
in Soviet military strength that the West win 
hesitate increasingly before taking any ac- 
tion involving substantial risk of general war. 
The Soviets probably also hope that they can 
play upon differences of view among the 
Western Powers as to the extent of the risk 
that should be assumed in regard to Berlin 
To pose a choice between actions risking war 
and actions tending to erode the Western 
position in Berlin must therefore be likely, 
in Soviet eyes, to make it more difficult for 
the Western Allies to maintain a united front. 
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3. Furthermore, the Soviet leaders almost 
certainly view the Western position in Berlin 
itself as overextended. They see West Berlin 
as a remote enclave within Bloc territory, 
the supply of whose civilian population is al- 
ready subject to East German' controls, .and 
they view the Western garrisons as token 
forces whose right of land access is not spe- 
cifically denned in any legal or political in- 
strument. The Soviets probably believe that 
the facts of the access situation are such that, 
in the event of a turnover, the Allies would 
be obliged to acquiesce, to resort to a garrison 
airlift, or to initiate the use of force. 

4. While we believe, as stated above, that the 
Soviets have high confidence in the bargain- 
ing position and their military posture in the 
Berlin situation, we also believe that the So- 
viets wish to avoid serious risk of general 
war. Hence, they will consider their military 
strength primarily as a factor inc r easing 
the likelihood of their obtaining advantages 
by political means, 1&, by negotiation. The 
Soviets will, in our opinion, continue to take 
an Intransigent position and to believe that 
they can achieve important gains without 
making significant concessions. Neverthe- 
less, we believe that they would prefer to 
avoid an actual confrontation of forces over 
the Issue of access to Berlin lest events get 
out of control. On the other hand, they view 
the risk involved in confrontation as at least 
eq ually alarming to the Western side, and 
they will, until late In the game, play upon 
this risk, and the Western fear of it, as a 
principal counter in their maneuvering. 

5. The Soviets probably also feel that in a 
negotiated settlement they could reduce some 
of the disadvantages to the Bloc which are 
inherent in the present situation. Any 
agreement which prejudiced the Western 
position in West Berlin and which tended to 
confirm the division of Germany and Europe 
would discourage the forces of discontent in 
the GDR and elsewhere in Eastern Europe 
and Impart greater stability to the Satellite 
regimes. Quite apart from the substance of 
any agreement that might be reached, the 
mere participation of the East Germans in 



any negotiations would enhance the status 
of the Pankow regime. An agreement which 
forbade nuclear arms to West Germany would 
lessen the Soviet fear of the impact of a re- 
surgent Germany, particularly on the Soviet 
position in Eastern Europe. 

6. Finally it is possible, though on the whole 
we do not believe it likely, that the Soviet 
initiative on the Berlin issue reflects a desire 
to explore the possibilities of changing the 
situation in Central Europe on the basis of 
concessions on both sides. The Soviets have 
not offered concessions from their previous 
positions on Eastern Europe, German reuni- 
fication or Berlin and prior to negotiations 
they would not be likely to indicate what 
concessions they might make. Their tactics 
in any negotiations on such a broad scale 
would vary according to the moves and re- 
actions of the West 

7. In negotiating on Berlin, the Soviets would 
press for acceptance of their "free city" pro- 
posal and might Introduce modifications In 
this scheme In the hope of securing Western 
acceptance for it The minimum terms on 
which the E"xenuln would be wfflinfc; to call 
off the planned transfer of access' consols to 
the GDR would probably be the establish- 
ment of official dealings between the GDR 
and the West, together with restrictions on 
propaganda and intelligence activities In 
West Berlin, and the flow of refugees through 
that city. The Soviets would estimate that 
any modification In Berlin's status and any 
other arrangements tending to imply Western 
recognition of the GDR would provide a prece- 
dent for further attacks upon the Western 
position In Berlin and a vital step toward 
achieving their larger objectives in Germany. 

8. In negotiations on the broader German 
problem, the proposal for a peace treaty with 
a divided Germany would form the core of 
the Soviet position. In addition, the Soviets 
might propose that the Four Powers endorse 
direct negotiations between* the "two ,Ger- 
manies" on the Communist-"confederation" 
p lan . While Moscow probably would not ex- 
pect to gain Western acceptance of these pro- 
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posals, they would hope in negotiations to 
push the West in this direction with the par- 
ticular view of extracting some concessions 
which would enhance the international stand- 
ing of the GDR. Moreover, they would prob- 
ably hope to engage the West in serious nego- 
tiations on certain features of the peace treaty 
proposal, in particular the establishment of 
a nuclear-free zone and the limitation of 
forces in Germany. But whatever their pro- 
posals, the Soviets would almost certainly 
continue to adhere to certain key positions. 
They would seek the substance of the condi- 
tions regarding Berlin mentioned above. In 
addition, the Soviets would almost certainly 
maintain their long-standing position that 
the problem of German reunification can 
only be solved by the "two Germanies," that 
this problem cannot be negotiated by the four 
former occupying powers, and that, at most, 
Four Power talks should seek to facilitate 
negotiations between the "two Germanies." 
They would insist that free elections on the 
territory of the GDR were not an acceptable 
means of achieving a unified German state 
and that a reunited Germany would not be 
free to join NATO. / - r 

9. While the Soviets have formally rejected 
the unking of Berlin and Germany with dis- 
cussions of European security, they would 
probably enter such a negotiation, provided 
they- were given parity of representation. 
They would be prepared to discuss disengage- 
ment and arms limitation, particularly in 
the nuclear and missile fields. To the extent 
that such discussion touched on Berlin and 
Germany, they would probably insist on the 
substance of the conditions mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs, and on the participa- 
tion of the "two Germanies" in some appro- 
priate form. 

10. Whatever the scope of the negotiations 
which the Western Powers were willing to 
entertain, it is likely that the Soviets would 
at some stage attempt to make their pro- 
posals more attractive by modifying some of 
the positions they have heretofore taken. 
For example, they might offer to place a "free 



city" of West Berlin under UN administra- 
tion. They might agree to UN guarantee of 
the access routes. It is within, the realm of 
possibility that they might agree to the in- 
clusion of East Berlin in the "free city" ar- 
rangement in some fashion, but we believe 
this to be extremely unlikely. 

11. There will hang over all negotiations the 
threat that, control of the access to West 
Berlin will be handed over to the East Ger- 
mans if some agreement satisfactory to Mos- 
cow is not reached. We do not believe that 
a turnover will be undertaken prior to 27 
May, or that it would take place at a later 
date if negotiations were under way or im- 
pending, unless the Soviets came to believe 
that progress through negotiation was not 
possible. The Kremlin probably conceives of 
itself as able to confront the Western Powers 
with an unpleasant but inescapable alterna- 
tive, either to agree to or acquiesce in changes 
in the present situation which would lead to 
an, erosion of the Western position in Berlin 
and West Germany; or to face substantial 
risk of war in order to maintain what would 
appear to the public at large as minor pro- 
cedural arrangements at the frontiers, sjt&c 

11. THE QUESTION OF TURNOVER 

12. The question arises of whether, if talks 
fail to materialize or veer toward a stalemate 
or collapse, there exist any means by which 
the Western Powers could deter the Soviet 
Union from turning over access controls, or 
persuade it to make the turnover in form 
but not in fact. It is our view that if nego- 
tiations failed to produce results acceptable 
to the USSR, only a conviction that the West 
intended to use force would cause the Soviets 
to reconsider turning over access controls to 
the East Germans. A principal factor would 
be the Soviet assessment of Western, partic- 
ularly US, intentions. The Soviets might be- 
lieve that the West would use force to probe 
their intentions, but be uncertain as to how 
far the West would go in the use of force. . Or 
they might believe that the West would use 
whatever force proved necessary, even if such 
use of force led to general war. 
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13 In the event that the Soviets were con- 
vinced that the West intended to use force 
to probe Soviet intentions, but were uncer- 
tain as to how far the West would go in the 
use of force, we believe that the odds are 
about even that the USSR would not turn 
over to the GDR complete control of land, 
water, and air access to Berlin^ On the one 
hand, they would fear that local clashes 
would lead to such an involvement of pres- 
tige and emotions that the situation could 
get out of control and result in grave risk of 
general war. On the other hand, they would 
realize that they had local military superi- 
ority. They would doubt that Western leaders 
would press the use of force to the point of 
seriously risking general war. Moreover, it 
would be difficult to convince Moscow that 
the Allied governments were united in their 
determination to use any force, or that they 
had the support of Western public opinion. 
14. The USSR would almost certainly back 
away from a full turnover of access controls 
if it were convinced that the Western Powers 
were determined to use whatever degree of 
force was necessary to ma inta in access to 
Berlin free of GDR controls, even if such use 
of force led to general war. But it would be 
most difficult to convince the Soviet leader- 
ship that this was sOi In the absence of 
manifest preparations for war on an extended 
scale they would doubt the intent of Western 
leaders to take such risks. Even in the face 
of specific warnings and military prepara- 
tions the Soviets would probably remain skep- 
tical of the ability of Western leaders to ob- 
tain public support for resort to general war, 
particularly if the Soviets could make the 
issue appear to be merely one of whether So- 
viet or East German authorities were to check 
Allied credentials at the access points. 



15. If they decided to avoid a showdown over 
the -question of access controls, the Soviet 
leaders would still seek to avoid the appear- 
ance of retreat. They might withdraw their 
garrisons and officials from East Berlin amid 
great fanfare without relinquishing their re- 
sponsibilities over the access routes to West 
Berlin. Or, while making formal announce- 



ment of the turnover, they might in fact re- 
tain Soviet personnel at the check points to 
deal with Western military movements. 

16. If the Soviets turned over all access con- 
trols, they would probably seek to head off 
an abrupt Western reaction by prior assur- 
ance that free access to West Berlin would 
be m aintained by the GDR and might inti- 
mate that the East Germans would not inter- 
fere with Allied military movements despite 
the refusal of convoy commanders to show 
their credentials. 

111. SOVIET REACTIONS TO VARIOUS 
WESTERN COURSES OF AOION 

Western Acquiescence 

17. Should the Allies elect to acquiesce in the 
turnover of controls, the East Germans in- 
itially would probably be correct and unpro- 
vocative in the operation of the checkpoints. 
This would be true whether or not the West 
asserted the "agent" theory of continuing So- 
viet respbnsibUity for free access. 

18. However, once the Western Powers were 
firmly committed to dealing with the East 
Germans on the access issue, Bloc authorities 
would make political capital of that tact 
Particularly f or the benefit of the West Ger- 
mans, they would stress the contention that 
Western acquiescence constituted de-facto 
recognition of the East German regime and 
acceptance of the "two Germanies" concept. 
Sooner or later, perhaps in connection with 
the tenth anniversary of the GDR in Oc- 
tober 1959, propaganda pressures would 
probably be augmented by harassing moves 
aimed at inducing the withdrawal of Western 
garrisons, expanding the area of dealings 
with the GDR, and at persuading the West 
Berliners that their safety and livelihood de- 
pended on reaching an understanding with 
the GDR. Such harassment might be minor 
at first, but in due course the Western Powers 
would be forced to choose between accepting 
the progressive erosion of their position in 
Berlin or taking a strong stand on the basis 
of a legal position weaker than It is now. 
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A Garrison Airlift 

19. Should the Western Powers decide, after 
the turnover had taken place, to supply their 
small garrisons entirely by air, Soviet and 
East German authorities would probably not 
initially interfere with force. Given the small 
tonnages involved, a garrison airlift could al- 
most certainly be carried out by visual flight 
methods and the Communists would be un- 
able to effectively hamper Western military 
air traffic by jamming controls and communi- 
cations. Extensive physical harassment of 
such an airlift in its early stages probably 
would be considered politically inadvisable, 
and the Communists would instead concen- 
trate on making the Western Powers appear 
ridiculous for using an expensive airlift mere- 
ly to avoid dealing with GDR officials. The 
Communists would sooner or later probably 
commence direct physical harassment of the 
garrison airlift Such harassment might in- 
clude flying their own aircraft in the corridors, 
firing antiaircraft weapons in the corridors, 
attempting to force down aircraft alleged to 
be engaged in intelligence activities, and the 
like.;.; ;, # ' ;,v"' * ' - 

20. It is also likely that the Soviets would 
formally withdraw the guarantee of safety of 
Western civilian flights through the air cor- 
ridors to Berlin. They would Justify this act 
on the ground that sovereignty over these 
corridors resided in the GDR. In its turn 
Pankow could refuse to assume responsibility 
for the safety of these flights unless the West- 
ern Powers accepted an East German repre- 
sentative in the Berlin Air Safety Center. 
Without adequate guarantees the Western 
airlines would probably refuse to fly to Berlin 
and if the air connection to Berlin, including 
the evacuation of refugees, were to be main- 
tained, Western military aviation would have 
to assume this responsibility. . 

21. If these pressures failed to induce the 
West to negotiate on Berlin, the Soviets would 
probably undertake some harassment of 
civilian surface access from the West to West 
Berlin. By such means as raising tolls and 
introducing arbitrary procedures they could 
make it difficult for the West Berlin economy 



to function. They would probably expect 
that such low key tactics would in time pro- 
duce growing pressure in West Berlin and 
West Germany for an accommodation. They 
would probably not initially impose a total 
blockade for fear of the impact on world pub- 
lic opinion. 

Economic Sanctions 

22. An embargo of all trade between the 
NATO Powers and the GDR would create an 
important dislocation both of the East Ger- 
man economy and of East German-Bloc 
trade. The total commodity trade between 
the GDR and the NATO countries is on the 
order of $580 million a year, about two-thirds 
of which is between West Germany and the 
GDR This trade is about 17 percent of the 
GDR's total commodity trade. This disloca- 
tion would be greater if the NATO countries 
refused to charter ships to the Bloc and if 
the use of water routes through West Ger- 
many to East Germany were denied. In- 
itially, 'the appUcatton of sanctions would 
lead either -to a considerable increase in un- 
employment in East Germany and a .general 
failure of the GDR to meet its export com- 
mitments to the Bloc, or to a Soviet crash aid 
program in behalf of the GDR together with 
some local disorganization of Bloc production 
and trade. 

23. Economic sanctions to be effective would 
have to be applied by the NA*£0 countries 
principally involved, particularly West Ger- 
many. Sanctions would be considerably 
weakened if other free world countries filled 
the gap or if free world trade with the GDR 
were rerouted through other Bloc countries. 
It is doubtful that unity of action among all 
the countries concerned could be achieved. 
As indicated, economic sanctions would in- 
jure the GDR and the Bloc. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that the threat of such sanc- 
tions alone would prevent the Soviets from 
proceeding with turnover, or that their im- 
position after turnover would cause the So- 
viets to reverse themselves. They could be 
an important factor if associated with other 
means of pressure. 
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The Use of Force to Maintain Access 2 
24. If, after the Soviets had turned over ac- 
cess controls, they were actually confronted 
with a Western effort to maintain road access 
to Berlin by force, Soviet and East German 
authorities would almost certainly feel com- 
pelled to react vigorously. The nature of the 
reaction would doubtless depend, to some de- 
gree, on the way the situation had developed 
by the time the issue was faced. As a general 
proposition, however, we believe that if con- 
fronted with a convoy escorted by a token 
force, the Soviets, probably through the use 
of East Germans, would almost certainly try 
to bar its passage by means short of active 
combat, Le,, by road obstructions, demolitions 
a show of force, etc If , however, these means 
•The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence. USAF 

FL** J eas0nIng Presented in iarf-' 
graptur24, 25, and 26 is valid only Insofar as 
the Soviets are convinced that the actions thev 
take will not gravely risk general war. He fur- 
ther believes that the Soviets will estimate that 
^^l^^^^ ^es^ and Soviet 
or GDR forces will gravely risk general war; 

'-ttV&ET^'PVL* 01 nbt Permit the situa^ 
tton^to develop to the point where 4 active armed 
• combat occurs. : : r -.^ 

Jta^upport of this, he cites the following from 
NIE 11-4^8, «Main ta ScvfetQ^iSSes 

Soviets would seek to prevent any crisis from 
developing in such a way as to leave themselves 
* < ?* i ™ 'tween accepting a serious re- 
verse and taking action which would substanti- 
ally increase the likelihood of general war" 
(Paragraph 105. page 29) . 

In order to establish the perspective of the 
™7£ toe ******** Chief of Staff. Intelligence 
USAF, would introduce paragraphs 24, 25. and?6 
with a lead-in paragraph substantially as fol- 
lows: 

"A* we have said in paragraphs 12-14 above, 
the Soviets would be skeptical of Western inten- 
tions to use force or of Western ability to obtain 
public support for a resort to general war. How- 
ever, we believe that the Soviets, realizing the 
risk of general war, would be extremely unlikely 

S^^Z^ 0 * *° deveI °P where active 
combat between Western and Soviet or GDR 
forces was on the verge of becoming an actuality 
Rather we believe that they would almost cer- 
tainly accept a reverse before they would run the 
grave risk which could result from actual armed 
engagement. Paragraphs 24, 25. and 26 below 
discuss the situation under which the Soviete 
have decided to accept this graTrisk' 



were not successful we believe they would re- 
sort to active combat. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that Bloc authorities would allow one 
or more such convoys to get through while an 
effort was made to convoke a high level con- 
icrence. 

25 If a heavily armed and sizable task force 
had entered the GDR, the East Germans a^d 

m^f? probably dema *d the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the force and a peace- 
ful settlement But if this demand werenot 

SSS^ Soviete^ouTd 
commit the forces they considered necessary 
to defeat and drivevout the Allied units in a 
minimum of time. The Communist leaders 
would probably believe it imperative to dem- 
onstrate effectively the inviolabiaty of Bloc 
territory because of the danger that even 
touted and temporary Western success on 
East German soil might lead to defections 
among GDR troops, or to widespread civil 
disturbances in the GDR and elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, not to mention the blow dealt 
by such successes to Soviet prestige through- 
put theworld. The Soviet leaders would thus 
have strong incentives to defeat the Western 
effort and they undoubtedly would possess 
high confidence that they , could do so with 
locally available Soviet forces. They would 
recognize that engagement of a Western task 
force would involve substantial risk of widened 
hostilities, but they would probably not have 
allowed the situation to get 4» this point if 
they had been convinced thaMt would result 
in general war. 

26. Throughout any military crisis over 
ground access to Berlin, particularly if a con- 
frontation of forces was imminent or had oc- 
curred, the USSR would almost certainly con- 
duct an energetic diplomatic and propaganda 
offensive designed to limit the area and char- 
acter of the conflict and to bring about a 
negotiated settlement. If it could not achieve 
a settlement, the USSR might end the crisis 
in a manner involving some loss of face on its 
part, lest matters get out of hand, but the 
greater likelihood is that it-would take all 
necessary action to force the withdrawal of 
any Western forces which had entered the 
GDR. In these circumstances, there would be 
great danger of an expansion of the conflict 
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Action in the Berlin Crisis courses of 



THE PROBLEM 

/ 



/ 



To estimate Soviet and other reactions to four US courses 
of action in the event of failure of negotiations in the Berlin 
crisis and Soviet interference with Western access. The courses 
of action are: ( a) a substantial effort to reopen ground access 
to West Berlin by local action; (b) a substantial effort to reopen 
air access; (c) reprisals against the Communists in other areas; 
and {d) preparations for general war. 

INTRODUCTION 

1. The consequences of any US course of action on the 
international scene will always depend on the context of events 
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within which the US makes its move, and on the manner, style, and 
timing of the action* In the present Berlin crisis there has 
already been extensive maneuver on both sides. The issues at 
stake have been defined in various ways, ranging from the 
relatively narrow question of Berlin 1 s status to the wider problem 
of European and even of world security. Propaganda and diplomacy 
are continuously active. Neither side has finally defined its own 
position, while it tests as far as it may the strength and resolution 
of the adversary. Given the importance and dangers implicit in 
the .whole complex of issues surrounding the Berlin problem, the 
mood and even the intentions of the protagonists may shift as the 
crisis is prolonged, 

2. This being the situation* an estimate of the consequences 
of certain US courses of action in the Berlin crisis presents 
peculiar difficulties. It is impossible to predict the particular 
context of events within which. these actions might be taken, and 
we think it important to point out that an estimate made without 
knowledge of this context might be seriously misleading. A 
US move made at a particular juncture of events, or executed 
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in a particular manner, might nave consequences altogether 
different from the same move made under different circumstances, 
or in a different manner. We have therefore not tried to make 
a detailed estimate, but instead have attempted to describe, in 
a general way, some of the limits within which we believe the 
consequences of US action would be likely to fall, and to explain 
some Of the factors which would be likely to determine these 
consequences* 

3. In particular, Soviet and free world reactions to the 
Western measures listed above would be influences by the 
manner in which negotiations had failed as well as by the underlying 
reasons for this outcome. Much would depend upon whether the 
Soviet or Western side seemed to be responsible for the final 
breaking off of negotiations. If the whole chain of negotiations 
had been run through, and the breakdown occurred st the summit, 
international tension would be markedly greater than if it came at 
the ministerial level or lower. Incidents arising from harass- 
ment or interference with Allied traffic by Soviet or GDR authorities 
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might have heightened tensions and influenced world opinion 
for or against one side or the other. Similar effects would 
result if either side had begun military preparations. Also, 
the skill with which the Western measures were justified to the 
world would influence both Soviet behavior and free world 
opinion. 

4. It is- clear that the whole array of circumstances 
prevailing when the courses of action under discussion are put 
into play cannot be known in advance. However, in order*, 
narrow the range of uncertainty the following general factors, 
applying to all four cases, are assumed to be operative: 

( a) At the time when negotiations break down 

the Western Powers will have made statements indicating 

that they intend to maintain their rights of unhampered 

access to Berlin by force if necessary. Their public 

posture will be such that resort to force will be clearly 

, s preparation 

implicit as a next step. Some Ananife sting readiness for 

war will have been undertaken. 
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{ b) It is recognised that the Soviets and GDR will 
almost certainly not deny access to Berlin outright. 
Instead, * they will simply be making access subject to 
certain conditions, beginning presumably with replacement 
of Soviet GDR controllers at checkpoints. Thus, the 
Western justification for resort to force will have to rest 
on the West's own determination that one or another 
requirement governing access is in effect a denial of access. 

COURSE A: A substantial effort to reopen ground ac cess by local 
action — defined as the dispatch of a reinforced US battalion, 
with forces up to a reinforced division with tactical air support 
in readiness if required. The force will proceed toward the 
opposite end of the autobahn taking over control points as required. 
The force will not fire unless fired upon but will deploy off the 
autobahn if necessary to meet the situation. 



See SNIE 100-2-59, especially Paragraphs 25 and 26, for an 
estimate of the Soviet reaction in mis case. 
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5. Once the Soviets were actually confronted with such 
a task force, they might estimate that to oppose it with force 
would set off a train of events which would end in general war. 
If they so concluded they would either seek the advantages of 
surprise and the initiative by launching a pre-emptive nuclear 
attack on North America, or they would decide not to oppose the 
Western force at all and, while appealing to world opinion and the 
UN, would abandon for the time being their effort to impose the 
conditions on access which had led to the Western action. We 
do not believe, however, that the appearance of a US force 
on the autobahn, without very extensive additional military 
and psychological preparations, would lead the Soviets to the 
conclusion that the US was willing to proceed to general war. 

6. Instead, Moscow would probably estimate that the US 
lacked the military means to deal effectively on a local basis 
with the Soviet forces in the GDR, and that the US, rather than 
increase the scale of military involvement up to and including 
general war, would prefer to make concessions to the Soviet-demands 
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on Berlin* We believe, therefore, that the most likely Soviet 
response would be to resist the US division with force. Soviet 
resistance would be aimed at driving the invader from GDR soil 
while minimizing the risk of expanding hostilities. 

7. In this action Moscow could limit itself to use of the 
East German Army, This would have the advantage of avoiding 
a direct confrontation between Soviet and Western forces, and it 
would lend plausibility to the claim of the GDR to sovereignty and 
independence. On the other hand, there would be definite risks 
in the use of East German forces. The political reliability of 
some of these troops may be regarded by the Soviets as uncertain 
and they might fear the possibility of defection among them. 
If the East Germans suffered a defeat or a large-scale defection, 
there might be flash risings in the GDR and the possibility of 
these spreading to Poland or Hungary, or both. We believe that 
the Soviets might attempt initially to use East German forces for 
setting up road blocks and other obstructive action, but that once 
fighting had broken out they would feel obliged to use their own 
forces along with East Germans. 
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8. In the greater part of the non- Communist world 
there would almost certainly be a strongly adverse reaction to 
,a substantial Western effort to reopen ground access to Berlin 
by local action. This reaction would stem primarily from fear 

of war, and from disapproval of the Western resort to armed force. 
In the more important countries of NATO, public reaction would 
probably be mixed, and would depend to some degree on how far 
Soviet obstructive actions appeared designed merely to enforce 
technical requirements for GDR supervision of Western access 
to Berlin, rather than to isolate Berlin from the West and commun&e 
the city. ' If the latter case were established there would be 
considerable public support for the Western countermove. Should the 
Western troops succeed in opening the road without violating 
adjacent GDR territory, the action would probably be generally 
approved, but should there be fighting in which Western troops 
deployed widely, many even in Western countries would believe 
that the West had initiated aggression. 

9. We believe that most of the NATO governments would 
support the US move, providing they were convinced that the issue 
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at stake clearly exceeded a mere technicality. Moat other 
governments, however, and especially thoee of neutraliat 
countries, would oppose. The matter would almost certainly 
be raieed in the UN, Once in the UN General Assembly (aseum mg 
that the Security Council could not act), a reaolution might be 
passed calling for a withdrawal of forces. Ihis might have the 
effect of conceding nominal East German control of Western 
access to Berlin, 

COURSES: A substantial effort to reopen air access ~ Western 
action would be graduated depending upon the degree of Soviet 
and GDR interference. If there is harassment (e.g., barrage 
balloons) which endangers the safety of Western aircraft peaceably 
transiting the corridor, Western combat aircraft will enter the 
corridors to come to their assistance. 

10. We believe that the USSR would probably refrain from 
attacks on Western aircraft with fighters and antiaircraft fire, 
Inasmuch as the USSR would thereby appear before the world as the 
initiator of hostilities which could lead to general war. The Soviets 
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might attempt to interfere with Western aircraft by less direct, 
means: "accidents" might occur and there would probably be 
ECM interference. Western aircraft might be fired on, however, 
If they flew outside of the air corridors. The main Soviet reaction 
would be directed to political exploitation of mis situation , 
especially in the UN. The Soviets would calculate mat the 
Western action could not be sustained for a long period without 
seriously adverse political effects, even in the Western countries. 

11. The extent to which the protection of Western air 
traffic would be condemned or approved by free world opinion 
would depend in large part on what provocation the USSR had 
given, that is, on how specific its threats to air traffic had been. 
Also, far wider approval would be found for this action if the 
Communist 8 were simultaneously attempting to deny all 
ground access. Even so, the fact that the US had resorted to 
military action would tend to alienate some sections of world public 
opinion. 
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COURSE C: Reprisals against the Communists in the form of 
tripartite naval controls on Soviet Bloc merchant shipping 
Delays will be imposed for inspection of documents, cargo and 
health conditions, or search for illegally carried personnel. This 
will be done in parts and on the high seas. Execution will be 
by US, British, and French naval forces. Collaboration of o the r 
countries in their ports and national waters will be sought. 

12. The Soviets would reasonrthat the effects of such an 
interruption on the Bloc economy would not be immediate, 
and that these need not therefore determine their short-term 
actions in the Berlin crisis. They would probably hot therefore 
desist immediately from whatever interference -they had imposed 
on access to Berlin. They would seek to make maximum prep - 
aganda capital out of the Western action, warning that it had 
brought international tension to a new height and was, in fact, 
virtually an act of war. They would undertake whatever legal 
recourse was open to them in international forums including the 
UN. They would probably take similar reprisals against the 
shipping of the three powers in Bloc ports and national waters, 
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enlisting the collaboration of other states if they could* They 
might also attempt to detain or take custody of merchant shipping 
on the high seas near to their own coasts and ports* Finally, they 
might declare certain waters, such as the Black and Baltic 
seas, closed to ships of the three powers* 

to 

13* Free world reaction' such restrictions on Bloc 
trade would probably be generally adverse* Such measures 
would be viewed as exclusively retaliatory actions which did not 
contribute to negotiation and settlement of the questions at issue, 
although they would probably win far wider support if they came 
at a time when West Berlin was under full blockade. Those NATO 
powers which carry on substantial seaborne trade with the Bloc 
would be most reluctant to accept the sacrifices entailed in the 
interruption of that trade* Free world opinion generally would he 
inclined to regard such reprisals as leading to a further deterioration 
of East- West relations* 
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COURSE D: Preparations for general war . -- . Measures of 
partial mobilization to be taken would include unit deployments, 
increased emphasis on readiness of units, on increased 
alert posture, and heightened civil defense activity. Public 
awareness of these activities is assumed. 

14. The extent to which these measures were effective 
in convincing the Soviet leaders that the West was determined 
to go to war over interference with its rights of access to Berlin 
would depend less on these measures themselves than on what was 
said concerning them. The Soviets would probably be convinced 
of the Western intention actually to go to war only if the measures 
were explained to the Western publics as having that meaning. 
If the USSR was convinced that the West was prepared to wage 
general war rather than permit the loss of its rights in Berlin, 
the Soviet leaders would almost certainly reach a negotiated 
settlement which respected basic Western interests. They would 
still come to this, however, only by a series of steps in negotiation, 
hoping that the gradual easing of their position would weaken Western 
resolve and unity and permit the USSR to avoid the appearance of 
backing down abruptly. 
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15. If the military preparations indicated were 
accompanied by credible statements by the highest leaders 
that the Western Powers intended to go to general war over the 
Berlin issue, there would probably be widespread alarm and 
dismay among the people of the Atlantic community and profound 
disapproval in most of the rest of the world. The re would be 
demands in the UN for action to halt the trend toward war. Yet 
these would not necessarily be the permanent or decisive 
reactions. To the extent to which NATO countries recognized 
that the issue posed over Berlin really involved the defense of 
the free world, we believe that public opinion would accept the 
Western measures with firmness and resignation. This would 
be especially true if it were widely believed that large -scale 
military preparations held good promise of maintaining the 
essential Western position without actual resort to war. We 
cannot judge at this time whether such reactions would be 
likely to ouweigh those of fear and opposition. 

16. If military preparations and declarations of intent 
to go to general war had not produced a shift in the Soviet 
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position and the Western Powers then issued an ultimatum 
demanding a redress of grievance*, say within 24 hours, 
it seems to us impossible to predict the Soviet response 
with assurance. Confronted with such a pubUc, clear-cut, 
and uncompromising challenge, the USSR would consider its 
prestige as a great power with its prestige at stake and would 
surely find it very difficult to back down. If the Soviet leaders 
considered their forces to be in an adequate state of readiness 
they might unleash a pre-emptive attack. Alternatively, 
they might make the concessions demanded. We consider the 
latter course the more likely, but we do not believe that the 
Western Powers cnuld act with confidence on this assumption. 
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t ton to %u aitr. tatt Oaraaai baa aoat ta flay a aoaaltf- 
arabla rala ia tba rajalatloa af aarfaaa traff ia, atrtla- 
aXarly faat Oaraaa. fkt eaaaaalata aaaltf raaflly biaab ^ 
all aurfaaa roetaa br Jaatrar iaf brliffaaj araraaaaar, aai 
aaaal loaka. ia airlift aavU aaaalf Aliial jarriaoaa, 
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tioaal aiataaa atdt ail bat viaaal fUfhta laaaaalbla, 
bat tba taat larlia atriliaa aoaala tlaa aaal Taot ba aua- 
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Tho Ruaalaaa da, however, chock 
tho traval doouaoata at their 
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All AlUod rail traffic 
aad all rail freight gooo wia 
tha Marionbora-torlla rail llae, 
whlob roughly parallele tha 
Itlaetedt autobaha, Thoro oro 
five other iatoraoaal rail Uaoe 
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of ita oiporto, by tonnage, aa 
wall aa tiperoent of Alllod 
freight to tha lorlU garrleoae, 
are Eaadled by rail. Alllod 
traiae while la laat Ooraaay are 
hauled by laat Ooraaa loooaotlvoe 
with laat Ooraaa or too. 

The Alllea operate 14 reg- 
ularly eohedulod traiaa per 
wtek, with tha arraageaeate bo- 
lag aade betweoa feat aad laat 
Ooraaa railway affielala. There 
are a eoaeiderable auaber af 
elaiiar low-level trade aad eoa- 
atroial agreeaeata betweoa the 
two railroad eye tea*. There ia 
only aae ohookpoiat oa the rail 
line, four allea froa the aoaal 
border at Marleabora. Allied 
traiaa bare ao aoataot with laat 
Ooraaa offlelalei proooealag ia 
haadled by the luaalaae. 

Mr toim 

The aueatlaa af air aeooeo 
ia the only oae eovemod by a 



properly autbeat looted doouaoat. 
Thia waa approved by tho Allied 
Control Couaoll ia 1048 aad up- 
dated ia 1041. Thoro are a aua- 
ber of point e, however i which 
are aot entirely eleari oae lo 
whether the Alllea have eaelu- 
alvo or priority rlghte to tho 
three air corridora • Thuo far 
the luoolaae have, ia geaeral, 
appeared to reoogalaa that the 
Alllee have eaoluelvo rlghte. 
alaoe they have eeldoa ueed the 
corridora theaaeivee. 



The aoet areaalag tuoetloa 
ia that of Blniaua aad i 
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^4t«4M, A maximum altitude 

Of 10,000 fOBt fU BoatlOBed 

U a draft of the lt<| agree- 
meat. but aot appear ia tha 
ftMi «oo«MBt. There it a 
10, 000-£oot altitude limit nth- 
la to mllea ef mar 11a. 



the air spaaa 
lla,kaova aa tCeBtrUaloatrol 
Soao. la adalalatered by aaa 
}J A thj two raaalalaf auadrlpar- 
tlte bodice t the BerXia Air 

Ceater CBAOC). Tht croup 
ateialeterlag 1 pandau Priaoa la 
the other aueh body, tba 1AI0. 
JeSJaj ia teat Be rUa? eoovdl- 
aataa traffic la tod ait of tba 
three airf lelde ia Seat tirlii 
aad tha oaa airfield juat out- 

tba Berlla Control coaa. Tbia 
data aat meat, however, that 
tba Bovlot Baiea aoraally tufa 
mitt ita flight plaaa to the 
•lie, at tb; Alllaa daj tb" 
BIBB aabadulaa ita f lit bta ta 
at apt ta eoafllot witE Allied 
fllghta. 

la addltloa to military 
traffic, tbraa elyll air llaea 
{ram tba tbraa Alllee regular- 
ly operate ta and from Watt 
Berlla. woae of tba aaviga- 
tloaal aide, auob ta baaaoat 
or radere, aarvlolag tba tbraa 
oorridora ara la faat Oermaap. 

air traval to Berlla it 
tba oalp at aaa of traval ibiab 
It jot tabiaat to Comaualat 
ooatrol. Tbia freedom mada 



around Ber- 



p taibla tba larlla airlift t 
I alto aaablaa tba Alllee to 
t laaport Batt Oarmaa rafugaaa 
f as faat Bar 11a to taat Oer- 
• ip. 

Tba Allied garriaoaa 
a> ild bo tuppliad almott ladef- 
li italp by airlift If a eur- 
fu. a blockade were oaf Breed- 
er.* if tbt commualatt Jammed 
lj i lad air aavlgetloaal alda, 
mtttag oil tut vieuei fllghta 
lfc.,*ttltlt« At airlift could 
ac.ii hovortr, tuttaia tba taat 
a^iia aivll popalatioa If 
tittfaot aooooa mora de- 
al «4. 

tmi aaiiao 

tartt traf f la via tba am* 
tanaiva aaaal aad river tpttam 
ia af eoatldarabla importance 
to faat torlla« although aot 
to tba All ice. tome 1,100 
Want oarmaa bargaa art Uaaatad 
for lataraooal moveaeat, aad 
la*»t year tbap carried toma 80 
paicaat of til fralght 1m aad 
oat of foot Berlla, All oaaala 
aait loekt la Baat Oarmaap ara 
ooit trolled by tbo laat Oermaaa. 
Aa la tha aaaa of rail aeaeea, 
erraagaaaata for barge traf fio 
er. aada at a taobaioal level 
beioaea feat aad laat Oarmaa 
auitiorlttct, Tht oaaalt vara 
eloced durlag tha bar 11a block- 
ed* • aad aiaoe thea tht Baat 
Oeraaaa have from time to time 
her*caed traf fio bp ol calat th a 
iackt "for repalra," 
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lig^^^BaS^^^CURRENT INTELLIGENCE WEEKLY SUMMARY 

^^f^^*' 21 Mft y 1959 



PART I 
OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 



FOREIGN MINISTERS ' TALKS 



Soviet moves in the second 
week of the Geneva foreign min- 
isters ' conference were designed 
to break up the West's package 
plan and to induce the Western 
ministers to discuss the Soviet 
peace treaty and Berlin propos- 
als separately on terms most 
favorable to the USSR. 

Foreign Minister Gromy'-o, 
in his speech on 18 May, de- 
veloped the line used by Khrush- 
chev in his speech two days 
earlier, accepting the Lenin 
Peace Prize. Gromyko said the 
Western package was "clearly 
unacceptable," but indicated 
willingness to discuss those 
parts dealing with European 
security and disarmament if they 
are separated from the "negative 
and unrealistic" proposals on, 
Berlin and German reunification. 
He made it clear, however, that 
debate on a peace treaty and 
Berlin must precede considera- 
tion of all other questions. 

The Soviet leaders probably 
•iope their moves to detach the 
questions of European security 
and an arms-limitation zone from 
the Western package will tend 
to divide Britain from the United 
States and France in view of 
Prime Minister Macmillan's com- 
mitment, at the end of his Mos- 
cow visit, to discuss these 
questions separate from German 
reunification. 

Gromyko has also attempted 
to probe for dissension among 
the Western powers by floating 
hints of readiness to discuss 
a separate or interim agreement 
on Berlin. After rejecting the 
western proposals on Berlin 
"from beginning to end," he 



urged the West to display a 
"sounder and more businesslike 
approach" and said the USSR is 
ready to work out a solution 
"together with the governments 
of the states concerned." He 
emphasized Moscow's readiness 
to consider Berlin and European 
security as separate and inde- 
pendent subjects for negotiation. 

On the day following the 
widely publicized reports that 
the United States might consider 
an interim Berlin settlement 
if the USSR rejects the Western 
package plan, Gromyko, in a 
private talk with British For- 
eign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd, 
renewed the USSR's previous of- 
fers of three alternative so- 
lutions: (1) complete with- 
drawal of Western forces from 
West Berlin; (2) addition of 
token Soviet forces to the West- 
ern garrisons; or (3) replace- 
ment of Western troops by neutral 
forces under United Nations 
authority. 

Two high-ranking members 
of the Soviet delegation, in a 
private talk with an American 
official on 14 May, had suggested 
that token Soviet forces could 
be stationed in West Berlin along 
with Western troops. This idea 
was first advanced publicly by 
Khrushchev in his speech in East 
Be rlin on 9 March. 

/ Moscow's maneuvers to ex- 
ploit any differences between 
Britain and the other Western 
powers were also reflected in 
Soviet propaganda. Prayda 
cUiraed on 17 May that the cir- 
v C S I 5J io 2 b * ^ters of a version 
vof the West's package plan a 
May before it was formally 
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Introduced was an attempt by 
the British to "stress that 
they have some Ideas of their 
own on settling International 
problems which do not coincide 
with US and French viewpoints." 

Khrushchev's conciliatory 
letters of 15 May to President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Macmillan highlighted Soviet 
efforts to manipulate the nu- 
clear test cessation issue as 
a device for exploiting Anglo- 
American differences and for 
creating an impression of prog- 
ress toward agreement which 
could be used to justify a sum- 
mit meeting. Khrushchev wel- 
comed the President's readiness 
to study Macmillan 's proposal, 
endorsed earlier by Khrushchev, 
for a predetermined number of 
annual on-site inspections of 
suspected nuclear explosions. 
He asserted that agreement on 
this proposal "would jjave the 
way for the conclusion of an 
agreement to end all kinds of 
tests" and portrayed the Presi- 
dent as agreeing to the Soviet 
thesis that "such inspections 
should not be numerous." 

The Soviet premier's warm 
note to Macmillan referring to 
the "closeness of our positions 
on your Idea" was calculated to 
place London under increasing 
domestic pressure to conclude 
an agreement. 

While Khrushchev's letter 
to the President accepted in 
part the Western proposal for 
further technical discussions 
on condition they are limited 
to a study of high-altitude de- 
tection, the USSR continues to 
insist that the fixing of the 
number of annual inspections 
is essentially a . matter for 
hifch-level political de- 
cision. 



Khrushchev contended in 
his letter that there is little 
need for a "special study of 
criteria for settling so simple 
and clear a question" as the 
number of inspections. He warned 
that debates on criteria might 
be endless and Implied that the 
United States might prolong them 
as a means of forestalling an 
agreement . 

Khrushchev has reaffirmed 
the Soviet position that Una- 
nimity of the three nuclear 
powers would not be required 
to dispatch inspection teams if 
the number of inspections is 
agreed upon in advance. 

The Soviet leaders prob- 
ably hope that the British Gov- 
ernment will be inclined to fa- 
vor their thesis that an inspec- 
tion quota should be established 
on a high political level and 
that any differences between 
London and Washington on 
this issue can be exploited 
to advance Soviet objec- 
tives on other questions 
under negotiation at the 
foreign ministers' conference 
and a possible summit meeting. 

Western Reactions 

The plan of Reuters news 
agency to open an office in 
East Berlin gave rise to renewed 
French and German charges of 
British "softness." In a tri- 
partite meeting in Bonn, the 
French minister called the move 
most unfortunate at this time 
in view of its undesirable po- 
litical aspects. The British 
Government appears not to have 
been consulted on the move, nor 
to have advised Reuters of any 
possible repercussions. The 
Federation of British industries 
has denied a report that it, too. 
planned to open an office In 
East Berlin. 
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The Western European press 
has adopted a generally pessi- 
mistic tone on the prospects for 
rerious negotiations on the Ger- 
man question. The British press 
for the most part is agreed that 
the West's package proposal con- 
tains several items which might 
tempt Moscow, but that the items 
will have to be discussed sep- 
arately. The Communist-inspired 
press in France has been empha- 
sizing the possibility of agree- 
ment on nuclear test cessation. 



Leading papers in France 
and Britain have admitted that 
the question of Berlin may have 
to be considered separately 
from the German question or face 
the risk of breaking off the 
talks. Several German papers 
pointed to Berlin as the cen- 
tral question. One prominent 
progpvernment paper in West 
Germany stated that neither 
side had made an effort toward 
serious negotiations. (SECRET 
NOFORN) (Concurred in by OS I) 



a&HL] 



Iraq 



MIDDLE EAST HIGHLIGHTS 



Iraqi Prime Minister Qasim 
has reiterated his opposition'' 
to a renewal of activity by po- 
litical parties in the face^f 
local Communist pressure, and 
he apparently is still refusing 
to admit Communists to the cab- 
inet as party representatives. 
Foreign Minister Jawad £ a non- 
Communist, said again- this week 
that the general political sit- 
uation in Iraq is 'Improving. " 
Jawad, who claims ,to know Qasim 's 
thinking, believes the prime 
minister will gradually take 
steps to check pressures which 
tend to "alter/Iraq's neutrality;" 

The National Democratic 
party (NDP) / of which Jawad is 
a member, has announced suspen- 
sion of its own activities in 
what appears to be an effort to A 
support Qasim 's stand. This / 
move, tfhe NDP leaders argue, / 
demonstrates their party's obedi-^ 
ence to Qasim* s wishes and leases 
the Communists isolated. It rtay 
haver the effect of also lea/ins 
the-' field of mass politica." 



the' j 



activity even more open 
Communists. 



the 



Since 16 May Cairo's press 
attacks on the Iraq ^Communists 
have been sharpened/with charges 
that the party intends to "go 
underground" to prepare an up- 
rising, y 
/ 

Economicallyi Iraq is still 
suffering from administrative 
chaos, growing labor unrest, and / 
a general /exodus of Western busi- 
nessmen and technicians; there/Is 
a distinct possibility that a ' 
new round of wage demands, / 
spurred by Communist elements in 
the jfabor unions, will produce 
inflationary pressures wXich 
would in turn provide farther 
opportunities for Communist 
Agitation. Lack of coordination 
/between Iraqi Government depart- 
ments has resulted/in such situ- 
ations as the boycott — for doing 
business with Is/ael — of a pe- 
troleum firm which supplies the 
bulk of the Iraqi Air Force's 
jet fuel. Th,e "purge committees" 
which have demoralized government 
offices are/being extended to 
private enterprise. 
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approved for release through 
the HISTORICAL REVIEW PROGRAM of 
the central Intelligence Agency. 

CENTRA* INTELLIGENCE Vffa 

SEP fjj 

11 June 1959 

SUBJECT: SNIE 100-7-59: SOVIET TACTICS ON BERLIN 

THE PROBLEM 

To estimate likely Soviet tactics on the Berlin Issue, 
assuming that the Geneva Conference terminates without result 
and without agreement to a summit meeting. 

QUESTIONS POSED BY THE PROBLEM 

1. If the Soviets allow the Geneva meeting to end in 
stalemate, they will presumably do so on the calculation that 
a period of additional pressure on the Berlin problem will 
finally induce the Western Powers to make substantial conces- 
sions. The Soviets might anticipate creating a situation in 
which the western Powers under pressure of a deepening crisis 
would be forced to come to the summit, and would be prepared 
there to accept a settlement more favorable to the USSR than 
any they have;*, .» contemplated. The main lotions posed by 
this assumed Soviet course are : what degree of pressure 
would the Soviets think appropriate to achieve the result 
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sought? What would be the measures they might undertake to 
apply this pressure? 

COURSE I — THE ALTERNATIVE OP EXTREME PRESSURE AT AN EARLY 
DATE 

2. As an extreme degree of pressure the Soviets might 
proceed forthwith to conclude a separate peace treaty with 
the GDR and simultaneously turn over Berlin access controls 
to the GDR. The latter could then begin, possibly after a 
brief interval, to apply restrictions or conditions to access 
intended to test the determination of the Western Powers and 
to raise tensions still further. The USSR could repeat its 
warnings that any resort to force by the Western Powers would 
cause the USSR to invoke its obligations under the Warsaw 
Pact. The Soviets would recognize that this degree of pres- 
sure would probably provoke a major crisis, and they would 
not so act unless they estimated that the West would not re- 
sort to force and would finally accept in substance the Soviet 
demands for a revision of the status of Berlin, 

3« There are a number of reasons why the course of 
extreme pressure described in the preceding paragraph is 
probably not the one which the Soviets would adopt at this 
time. We believe that, as the Berlin crisis developed, the 
. Soviets may have become less certain that they could count 

- 2 - 
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on the west not to react with force. They apparently con- 
cluded at some point after they initiated the crisis last 
November that, unless they were willing to run grave risks 
of war, they would have to achieve their alms by negotiation. 
Moreover, to provoke such risks now would further compromise 
the "peaceloving" Image which Soviet policy is trying to pre- 
sent, especially in Asia and Africa. Even if the Soviets be- 
lieved that the Western Powers could be forced out of Berlin 
without hostilities, they would recognize that many-of^the post- 
crisis effects would be highly undesirable from the 'soviet 
point of view. The Western Powers would probably be stimula- 
ted to close ranks and to increase their military effort. This 
latter would probably take the team of accelerated growth of 
the missile-nuclear threat to the^loc in Western Europe, 
which the TOSR has been trying hard to check. The outlook 
would be for an intensified period of cold war tensions.. 
The net effects of all this on the BloCs current domestic 
and foreign policies would probably be seen by them as adverse. 
• These considerations persuade us that a course of extreme 
pressure in the wake of a Geneva stalemate is not one the 
Soviets would be likely to pursue. Even if they did pursue 
it, however, we believe that they would not do so beyond a 
point which they estimated would be likely to lead to war. 
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COURSE II — THE ALTERNATIVE OP GRADUATED, PROTRACTED 
PRESSURE TO OBTAIN RENEWED NEGOTIATIONS 

4. The more likely alternative for the Soviets to adopt 
would be to Increase pressures on the Berlin Issue -gradually 
and only in such degree as In their opinion would tend to 
Induce the Western Powers to resume negotiations later, 
preferably at the. summit, this time on terms more favorable 
to the Soviet positions. There would have to be a nice de- 
gree of calculation in this course. The measures taken to 
implement it would have to be of a kind which the West would 
not see as mere verbal threats. On the other hand, they should 
not be of a kind to present the West with a fait accompli in 
Berlin which would provoke a showdown prematurely. These 
measures would be Intended to convince the West that the 
Soviets were prepared to take unilateral action, but that some 
time and room remained for negotiations to avoid a showdown, 
and perhaps to salvage something of Western interests, in- 
ducements would be provided in the form of Soviet statements 
of readiness to resume negotiations at any time. We think 
steps of this kind would be open to the Soviets to take, and 
that their course of action after Geneva would probably be of 
this character. 

5. Such a Soviet campaign to build up pressure gradually 
accompanied by demands to resume negotiations, would probably 

- 4 - 
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begin with propaganda blaming the Western Powers' rigidity 
for the breakdown at Geneva. There would be warnings that 
the danger of a clash over Berlin was increasing, and announce- 
ments that the USSR was still determined to achieve" its de- 
mands in Berlin. Such propaganda could be orchestrated with 
harsher notes issuing from East Germany. A plausible next 
step would relate, to the negotiation of a separate peace 
treaty with the GDR, with intervals of time between the suc- 
cessive phases — setting of a date for negotiation, then a 
negotiating conference and initialling, and finally -ratifi- 
cation. Once this latter stage had been reached, full imple- 
mentation would not need to be undertaken at once. The Soviets 
might first withdraw their forces from East Berlin as an 
earnest of their intentions, and only later and by degrees 
turn over access controls to the GDR. Even when this process 
was complete the GDR might still not attempt to interfere 
with Western access, and might even announce that it would 
not do so for a certain period. At this stage the Soviets 
• would probably estimate that the Western Powers would still 
believe that they had room for negotiation since they have 
already agreed to accept GDR access control under some 
formulation of the agent theory.. The aim at all stages 
would be to convince the Western Powers, or at least one or 
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more of them, that the possibility of negotiation remained 
open but was constantly narrowing. 

6. The Soviets would probably recognize that such 
gradually mounting pressure might fail in its purpose of in- 
ducing the Western Powers to resume negotiations on terms 
more favorable to the Soviets. But the Soviets would never- 
theless see several advantages in it. They would believe: 

(a) That the steps taken would have advanced the 
Soviets toward a unilateral achievement of their aims in 
Berlin or would have prepared the basis for direct harassment 
or closure of access to Berlin along the lines discussed in 
Paragraph 2. 

(b) That, even if they wished to resort to such 
extreme pressure finally, the protracted tension over the 
Berlin issue would have sowed sufficient alarm and disarray • 
in the West so that it would be unable to confront an 
eventual showdown with unity and firmness. 

(c) Finally, that even if the course of graduated 
pressure did fail the Soviets would not be obliged to pass 
over to the more extreme course described in Paragraph 2. 
They could always decide to settle for a "compromise" which 

- 6 - 
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would leave the GDR and the USSR in a better position than 
they had before raising the Berlin issue last November. 

7. The carrying out of each Soviet move outlined in 
COURSE II would be influenced by the firmness and unity 
with which the West met each successive step. 
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CIA MEMORANDUM 13 July 1959 

flytg Wegotitine Position en Berlin - 1939-62 

1*. . The Joint Chiefs of Staff momotondum states s OS 
of the probable alteration of the balance of military 
en the present end 1961/62. The West's ability 
its position In Berlin after a ■oratorios would 




1 which cemiot now be foreseen. Anon* these will 
ee the view the Soviets will then take of their over-all 
power position vis-a-vis the Vest* since this will determine 
the degree of pressure they will think it feasible to apply. 
They may, for example, take e different view of the military 
trende discussed above. Ukewlee, the view taken generally 
la the Vest of the relative power position will boar heavily 
on die outcome of a new trial of strength over the city* 



2. to our view, the probable course of — —~ l ~«.w. 
M.aow and 1961/62 wJ^U lead both the Soviets and the 
Vest to conclude that the relative power position of the tf SS* 
^•ohetantiaUy Improved* and that the position of the Vast 
In Berlin le more untenable than it 4a now. the moat important 
and die most predictable of these la the Soviets 9 relative gain 
la nuclear delivery capabilitiea referred to above. Their in* 
creased ability to inflict catastrophic damage on dm Vest, and 
Particularly on the US. la likely to convince them diet they can 
apply still greater pressure on positions like Berlin without 
assuming Increased rXsks. Awareness of these Soviet gains may 
reduce die Inclination In die Vest to take a firm and united 
standfsr an exposed position like Berlin. In Western Europe 
la particular, realisation diet the US bee become mora vulner- 
iSi? * ?T r f* t nuclear etteck may sap the conviction that the 
USSR would in a showdown really be deterred by US retaliatory 
capability. Any decline of conflcence in US power would also 
have acme erosive effect on die flrmnees of die resistance 
spirit In Veet Berlin. 

Copy of 4 Copies (XNR) 
IHR-14765, Att. #3 
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la rnrirlnr toZZtZfTL^Sfl ««*U constraint, la 1961/62, 

anahl. J"^? **?? » OapabilitlM «U1 n> 



^^•TT*** nucioar w*r at a coat that they would 
bo dMamd _ ""** lc • ur P rl *«« ttoy will atill 



JMotlao* to bVTcmia^ahL^-?* f-ct tJ^rTwlll 
*jtoe actio.. Ill .mo ^^v^l^T^J^Vt « 




Soviat actions «gj mtn S«r of d«terr«c« iapotad on 

^ ba lad to a^£ SSr^ £ oal^^* Cf"*' 
ting position ulll im*lki!w! °f oe getltloo. Their asgoela- 



&Uo2iwt*i\^^^* * gg < y M - ^ OO tho OtaMtlOB 

cbanc. in a- .Li.?.*?; 5* ■«««torln. « fundamental 



*• ottitudo of S£alEJ!ESL^!5 toportant ««ctor off acting 
••••loo. ottoodSdU "-"Itod peripheral eon. 
•^11 ^. ~~»' ""■"Stn xn larlla. could urinu.i. t .. 



waatatn troop atranaeh «I-7i_ r~"«u« any roduetio. 

Soviet* dearly tZJ^Ttt S^J Wtfcout thla. aa tha 
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BAIT OXftXAX PUISUU FOI ACCBS& CttTBOLS APPSABS 



. tbo VBBBi la a sovo prob- 
•My rolatod to tht upooo- 
lug Bb*usbobav-Slaaa*ovar talks. 
bi» •ppavMU/ vavaraad a Juao 
daetalos vbloli appaarad to t oro- 
oast iaeraasod Baat Qaniaa bat- 
assisg taetles agalaat AlUtd 



trains to BarlU and has do- 
oldad not to proa at tblo tiso 
lor aero Bast Ooraaa authority 
oa too aeooss routas, 

Osasral Sakbarov, tho Bo* 
▼lat eeooaadast is Barlls, 
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CuiutEft? wmuowei wiucly sonuiT 

a? Auguat 1989 



raplylag. oa 83 Au- 
fuit to hia Aaarloaa 
couatarpart'a pro- 
tost of or last Oar- 
aaa iatarf araaaa with 
official Aaarlota 
travalara oa tha au- 
tobaha, said tbaaa 
baraaaaaata "aaaaad 
uaaaoaaaary" and 
that bo would look 
lata tha aattar. Bar- 
lag juat rataraad 
f roa a twa-aoath ab- 
aaaoo, Sakharow 
aaaaad aurprlaad to 
laara of tha aattar. 
Tha aotiag Borlat 
ooaaaadaat oa 90 July 
bad rapliad la • 
alallar ooaolllatory 
wala to aa Aatrlcaa 
prottat ovar last 
Oaraaa iatarf aroaoo 
with a U9 allitary 
traia. 

Tbaaa two alaoat 
apologatio rapllaa 
follow aporadia af- 
forts during tha 
Barlla ortals to as- 
sart laat Oaraaa au- 
thority oa tbo auto* 
baha, Oa 93 Juaa tbo aotiag 
Bowiot ooaaaadaat bad stated 
la a lattar to tbo US ooaaaa- 
daat that , wbila tha t»9t ao- 
oaptad tha responsibility to 
ooatrol Allied traf flo at tha 
checkpoint e, tha autobahn it- 
aelf waa beyond tbo soviet 
"ephere of Influence.* Tha ef- 
fort to iapoes laat Oaraaa ooa- 
trol has saialy boas aa tbo 
autobahn, with only a f aw siaor 




attaaota to inolude leet Oer- 

aa is tba checking praoadaro 
oa tbo railroads. Moaoow ari- 



deatlw ooasldarad tba heavily 
traveled autobaba roata aoat 
auaoaptlbla to last Oaraaa aa- 
oroaehaeat* 

This apparent lorlat dooi- 
aioa aot to praaa for laat Oar- 
aaa authority oa tba aeecea 



routes probably doaa sot ploaaa 
tba laat Barlla loaders, who 
ara seaaitiwe oa tha aovereiga- 
ty laaua aad would llko to push 
ahead to laprore thalr raglaa'a 
atatua wherever possible. Coa- 
aara ever this laaua any bo oaa 
raaaoa party boaa Ulbrloht la 
presently ooof erring with Kara- 
sbebaw oa tba Black Baa coast, 

Aeoordlag to Albert Borden, 
laat Oaraaa party politburo eea- 
ber, Ulbrloht latoads "to stay 
aa oloss as poaalbla** to Bhru- 
sbebav la order to sako sura tbo 
Soviet leader doaa aot wavar la 
bis reeolve to ablda by prevl- 
oualy agraad positions oa tba 
Oaraaa aad Barlla ausstloaa. 
Ulbrloht aay faar that Ihru- 
ehobev, la ale ooalag talka with 
Preeldeat Elsenhower, aay aaka 
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CUJUUWT imLLIGXNCI VUKXl f UOUIT 
87 August I0fl» 



Ita sovereignty ort r tas as- 



sess routes is unlikely to 
rsault fro» tas Earusaebsr- 
Sissaaovsr exchange, the last 
Otrsaas will Probably bo rs- 

?J?f H^f *55? lll !»f ftr4 »« 
Allied traff to at li tit uatu 

•Iter the visits. ^ 
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VI-19: 




THE SOVIET ATTITUDE AND TACTICS ON THE 
BERLIN PROBLEM 



THE PROBLEM 



I th * ° Urrent Soviet attitude on the Berlin problem and the manner in 
which Soviet tactics may develop over the next several months. - 



THE ESTIMATE 



The Current Soviet Approach 
To the Berlin Issue 

1. The issue of West Berlin probably seems 
to the Soviets to be a key oneln the May Sum- 
mit meeting. Although they have subordi- 
nated it, at least in a formal sense, to the 
other agenda items of disarmament and a 
peace treaty for Germany, they probably do 
not expect any very far-reaching results at 
this first Summit on these latter problems. 
They probably think that there is a fair 
chance that the Western Powers will lake 
some step toward accommodation on the Ber- 
lin issue if the Soviet case is pressed hard 
and skillfully. 

2. Their hope for a success of some sort on 
Berlin m the Summit negotiations evidently 
rests on a genuine confidence in the strength 
of the Soviet position. Khrushchev undoubt- 
edly hopes that the Western Powers will be 
disposed to make concessions because they 
recognize that the USSR is capable of and in- 
tends unilateral actions which, if reacted 
against with force, would involve them in 
greater risks than they are willing to take. 
Apparently contributing also to Soviet confi- 
dence is a continuing belief, which was mani- 
fest during the Geneva Foreign Ministers 
meetings, that the Western Powers may not 



be able to maintain a united front against 
Soviet demands. 

3. Reflecting this appraisal of the situation 
as well as an attempt to build up a strong bar- 
gaining position in advance of the Summit 
there has been a noticeable hardening of So^ 
viet public statements on the Berlin question 
in recent months. The threat of a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany has become 
more insistent and innuendoes about the con- 
sequences of this act for the Western position 
in Berlin more ominous. In thus attempting 
to build up pressure Khrushchev has come 
as close as possible to repudiating his pledges 
against issuing an ultimatum without actu- 
ally doing so. The Soviets are probably aware 
that a too obvious and excessive use of pres- 
sure could have the effect of compromising 
the move for detente which they claim to 
want, or possibly even prejudice Western at- 
tendance at the Summit Conference. But 
their dilemma is that they realize that, with- 
out pressure at least in the background, the 
Western Powers have no incentive to consider 
the Soviet demands on Berlin seriously at alL 

4. There is a sense, we believe, in which the 
Soviets do genuinely want a- detente. In 
many respects, Khrushchev's internal policies 
and his plans for competing against Western 
influence in uncommitted areas would be 
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favored by some degree of cold war truce. 
Nevertheless, the Soviets' understanding of 
what constitutes detente continues to be de- 
fined in terms of Western concessions or, as 
they put it, "abandonment by the West of 
cold war positions.*' This is not all hypocrisy ; 
Khrushchev probably really believes that the 
West should see the Soviet gains in power as 
a reason for finally accepting the status quo 
in Eastern Europe, adjusting the "abnormal" 
situation in Berlin, and giving at least de facto 
recognition to East Germany. While Khru- 
shchev spoke on 31 October of "mutual con- 
cessions," this note has not been sustained, 
and there is currently no sign that the So- 
viets intend to approach the Berlin problem 
in a spirit of what the West would consider 
mutual accommodation. 

5. We do not believe that the Soviets' desire 
for a relaxation of tensions is urgent enough 
to exclude tactics of very severe pressure on 
the West in pursuit of their objectives in Ber- 
lin. While the language of relaxation and 
peaceful coexistence is the same as that which 
has been employed by Soviet policy on other 
occasions during a negotiating phase, it now 
clothes a fundamentally, different motivation. 
Negotiation is not now conceived, as so often 
earlier, as a tactical maneuver to cope with an 
enemy of superior power, but rather as a pro- 
cedure to obtain peaceful delivery of the con- 
cessions which the Soviets consider their grow- 
ing power entitles them to expect. This rea- 
soning applies particularly to the case of West 
Berlin which the Soviets now see as an over- 
extended Western position. In this mood, they 
will not be willing to accept for long a total 
rebuff to their demands without an attempt 
to increase the pressures very substantially. 

Tactics at the Summit 

6. When the Paris meeting opens the initial 
Soviet position is likely to be a maximum one — 
p articipat ion, o f the two German states, a 
peace treaty or treaties with them on the basis 
of the Soviet draft, and the Free City arrange- 
ment for West Berlin. We do not believe that 
Khrushchev will allow the issue of German 
participation to endanger the conference, and 
even the Soviet peace treaty draft is likely to 



be pushed only pro forma. As for Berlin it- 
self, the Soviets already are on record as being 
willing to approach their objectives by stages, 
or through an interim agreement limited in 
time. Therefore, in negotiations concerning 
Berlin, the hard bargaining areas for the So- 
viets will be: (a) whether in principle the 
"abnormal" situation in Berlin should be al- 
tered (this will exclude explicit acceptance of 
the West's principle that its rights continue 
until Germany is unified) ; and (b) what first 
steps should be taken toward altering the "oc- 
cupation regime" in West Berlin in the direc- 
tion of a new status. Since the Summit con- 
ference will be of too brief duration to permit 
any intricate or prolonged maneuvers in de- 
veloping a negotiating position, we expect that 
these essentials of the Soviet position will ap- 
pear fairly promptly. 

7. This approach probably excludes any Soviet 
design for a major tension-producing show- 
down in the Summit itself. It means that the 
Soviets will not insist upon achieving their full 
Free City plan at once. We believe that they 
would be satisfied to obtain undertakings 
which would mark Western consent to begin 
changing the situation in West Berlin. The 
Soviets may even be willing to accept a certain 
ambiguity about the meaning of the steps 
taken. They recognize that the ability of the 
West to maintain its position in Berlin de- 
pends, to a critical degree, on a belief on the 
part of the West Berlin population in the will 
and power of the West to preserve the freedom 
of the city. If the steps taken were viewed in 
Berlin as likely to lead ultimately to Western 
withdrawal, a major loss of confidence in the 
intentions of the Western Powers would re- 
sult, and could undermine the situation po- 
litically and cause severe economic disruption. 
Unfavorable reactions in West Germany also 
would probably further contribute to the po- 
litical and economic weakening of the situa- 
tion in Berlin. In such an atmosphere, the 
Soviets would expect to move still more rapidly 
toward the outcome they seek. 

8. Consequently, the steps for which they are 
most likely to press in order to give the im- 
pression of Western retreat will probably in- 
clude: a reduction in Western troop strengths; 
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removal of West German political and admin- 
istrative activities from the city; a formal re- 
pudiation by the Western Powers of any con- 
stitutional link between West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic; Soviet (and if possible East 
German) participation in a supervisory com- 
mission to control "subversive activities" and 
otherwise to "reduce tensions" in West Berlin 
during an interim phase of limited duration. 
We are unable to judge whether such steps, or 
which of them, would constitute the minimum 
Soviet position. It is possible that the real 
minimum would be simply an agreement to re- 
sume negotiations on Berlin with terms of 
reference which the Soviets could interpret as 
a step toward an eventual outcome favorable 
to them. 

9. It is possible, but we think unlikely, that 
the Soviets would be willing to postpone their 
demands on the Berlin issue if they thought 
there were good prospects for progress on 
other issues. The disarmament field, taken as 
a whole, is too large and complex and the po- 
sitions are too far apart to permit of anything 
the Soviets would be likely to calf progress. It 
is possible that Western concessions on nuclear 
tests, or on partial disarmament steps in Ger- 
many, including restraints on West Germany, 
could have the effect of removing the Berlin 
demands from the center of the stage for the 
time being. However, any postponement of 
the Berlin issue achieved in this fashion would 
probably be of brief duration. The develop- 
ment most likely to lead Khrushchev to hold 
the Berlin issue in abeyance would be agree- 
ment for negotiations by a four-power com- 
mission or an all-German committee within 
a set time limit on the terms of a peace treaty 
with the "two Germanies." 

Soviet Actions Post-Summit 

10. If the Summit should result in a complete 
standoff on Berlin, and the Soviets are con- 
vinced that no movement in the Western 
position will be forthcoming, they would have 
two broad choices. They could agree to a 
formula for extending negotiation at some 
level without any Western commitment in 
principle to agree to a change in the Berlin 
situation. Probably they would think that to 
do this would be tantamount to calling off for 



the present at least the campaign on the Ber- 
lin issue which began in November 1958. 
They would probably not expect -to be able 
to maintain sufficient psychological momen- 
tum or pressure if negotiations could thus 
appear to be extended indefinitely. Alter- 
natively, they could proceed to make the 
separate treaty with East Germany. Their 
commitment to do this has been so explicit 
and so often repeated that we think it likely 
they have already resolved, barring a devel- 
opment at the Summit favorable to the So- 
viet demands, to take the step. They .prob- 
ably have not yet decided upon Jhe timing or 
upon what "consequences" they" should apply 
to the Western position in and access to 
Berlin. 

11. A separate treaty would probably not be 
signed immediately after the Summit and a 
decent interval might also be allowed after 
the President's visit to the USSR, although an 
announcement that they were beginning con- 
sultations with interested parties for such a 
treaty might come at any time, even imme- 
diately after the Summit. In any case, if no 
prospect of a break in the stalemate appeared 
within a few months, it is likely that a sepa- 
rate treaty would actually be signed. 

12. In taking this step, the Soviets would 
probably not intend immediately to put a 
squeeze on access to Berlin. They might use 
some technicality to delay transferring access 
controls for several months. And when the 
transfer took place, they would probably ex- 
pect the Western Powers to continue to use 
the access routes under the "agent" theory, 
although the Soviets would not themselves 
concede that the East Germans were present 
at entry points as their agents. In this new 
phase their principal lever would be the threat 
of an unacceptable administration of access 
controls by the East Germans. We believe 
that even in this phase the Soviets would still 
seek to achieve their aim of altering the status 
of Berlin basically through Western agree- 
ment in negotiations. However, at some 
point, depending on their judgment of West- 
ern intentions, they might attempt to deny 
access or to impose conditions which in the 
Western view were equivalent to denial of 
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VI-20: ( Continued) 



PART lit 
PATTERNS AND PERSPECTIVES 



KHRUSHCHEV'S STRATEGY ON BERLIN 



Since the breakdown of the 
summit conference! Communist 
tactics on the Berlin issue have 
been gradually brought into line 
with the more aggressive posture 
toward the Vest adopted by Khru- 
shchev. Following an initial 
period of reassuring gestures by 
Moscow, the bloc has mounted an 
extensive psychological warfare 
operation apparently designed 
to focus public attention on the 
dangerous aspects of the Berlin 
situation and to dispel any no- 
tion in the Rest that Moscow has 
retreated from its basic demands 
on the Berlin and German treaty 
questions. 

The dominant element In 
this campaign remains the threat 
to conclude a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany, fol- 
lowed by East German assumption 
of access controls to Berlin, 
public warnings to this effect 
by Khrushchev, although still 
improclso as to manner and tim- 
ing, have been buttressed by 
threats voiced in private to 
Western officials and by an in- 
tensified effort to create a 
state of anxiety and uncertainty 
in Vest Berlin, weaken its ties 
with Bonn, and generate dissen- 
sion among the Western allies* 

Early Post-Summit Tactics 

The violence of Khrushchev's 
performance in Paris, his off* 
hand comments to the press there 
about a separate peace treaty 
with East Cmrmvwy, and the an- 
nouncement of a stopover in Ber- 
lin caused widespread specula- 
tion that he would follow 
through on his frequent pre* 
summit threats to take unilat- 
eral action and force a show-_ 
down on Berlin. / 

r 




Th The atmosphere "of heigh t- 
n3R£5£3t ens ions, Khrushchev also 
probably felt compelled to spell 
out his position as soon as pos- 
sible. 

To the visible displeasure 
and astonishment of most of his 
audience at East Berlin, Khru- 
shchev in his speech there on 
20 Kay counseled patience and 
forbearance on a separate treaty. 
Asserting the bloc's "moral 
right*' to proceed without delay, 
ho nevertheless hold out hope 





DLBJUCaT AND KKMUR4CHEV 



for a new summit meeting and 
stated, "In these conditions it 
makes sense to wait a little 
and to try, by Joint efforts of 
all the victorious powers, to* 
find a solution to the questions. 
More categorically, Khrushchev ,« 
declared that the existing sit- 
uation would have to be main- 
tained until a new meeting, 
"which, it should be assumed, 
will take place in six to eight 
months. * 

As a condition to this 
pledge, however, the Soviet 
loaJor added that the Western 
powers would have to adhere to 
tho same principles and take no 
unilateral steps which would 
prevent a meeting of the heads 
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/ of government. Ha 

also wtrned that 
neither the USSR nor 
East Germany would 
watt forever on a 
peace treaty. 

The East German 
leaders, who appar- 
ently had concluded 
that the Paris deba- 
cle signaled a sharp 
and immediate shift 
of position on Berlin 
and Germany, private- 
ly pressed Khrushchev 

for prom pt a ction. 



7( COMMUNICATION ROUTES BETWEEN 
S^V WEST\GERMANY AND BERLIN 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA 



CMlttl Poioto for Allied Tiifiic: 
a*»"«t a 
Utmnmt Bolder Ci Milne Palate 

aim wit i»«o 



^fig : 

In the foreign policy re- 
view which undoubtedly took 
place in the Kremlin, the So- 
viet leaders probably realised 
that agreement to maintain the 
status quo for six to eight 
months could deprive Soviet 
policy of a means of pressure to 
ensure continuing Western in- 
terest in negotiating a Berlin 
settlement. They may also have 
been concerned over increasing 
Western speculation that Khru- 
shchev^ torpedoing of the sum- 
mit was designed to cover a 
retreat on Berlin. 

To counter any such im- 
pression, Khrushchev used a 
press conference on 3 June to 
warn that the res tern powers 
should not delude themselves 
into believing that if they de- 
layed a summit meetings solution 



of the Berlin and German ques- 
tions would be "indefinitely 
postponed." He stated that at 
the end of the six* to eight- 
month period, "w* shall meet, 
discuss, and sign a treaty" .giv- 
ing the East Germans full con- 
trol over access to Berlin. In 
effect, Khrushchev attempted to 
put a new US administration on 
notice that It must be amenable 
to negotiations on Berlin or 
face a new and dangerous crisis.. 

The Kew Phase 

As the more militant cam- 
paign against the United States 
gained momentum. Communist tac- 
tics on the Berlin question 
were considerably sharpened. 
The East Germans have used a 
wide variety of means to create 
a state of anxiety and uncer- 
tainty* The principal targets 
for harassment have been the 
Allied Military Liaison Missions 
in East Germany, whose person- 
nel have been physically as- 
saulted, closely watched, 
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restricted la their travel* and 
subjected to insulting and ir- 
ritating incidents. The East 
Germans have also pointed up 
the vulnerability of West Ger- 
man access to Berlin by detain- 
ing Host German trucks and 
warning against "misuse" of 
the roads and air corridors. 

The new moves have been 
undertaken against n background 
of Cast German claims to sov- 
ereignty over vest Berlin and 
repeated assertions that the 
allies have forfeited all 
rights through violation of 
the Potsdam agreements. 

The bloc has also ini- 
tiated a series of moves on the 
diplomatic level. Both the So- 
viet and East German regimes 
have dispatched notes protest- 
ing against alleged recruitment 
in Berlin of personnel for the 
Vest German armed forces and 
*g> lost Vest Gere a a plans to 
establish a radio station in 
Vest Berlin. Warsaw has chal- 
lenged the NATO powers to ex- 
plain any commitments given 
Adenauer on recovering terri- 
tories beyond the Oder-He isse 
line, and the Czechs have gen- 
erally echoed Cast German state- 
ments and protests. 

The Cast German leaders 
have reportedly made plans for 
a vide variety of actions rang- 
ing from mass disturbances to 
an outright coup if the Kremlin 
^iecides to force a showdown. •« 



Vague hints 



of future action are probably 
designed to recoup the prestige 
which the East German leaders 
have lost and to distract at- ' 
tentlon from serious internal 
problems. They may also be try- 
ing to bolster the sagging mo- 
rale of the rank-and-file Com- 
munists who had expected more 
action from Khrushchev after 
the summit. 

Bundestag Meeting in Berlin 

The most serious threat of 
action in the immediate future 
came from Khrushchev during his 
visit to Austria. In reply to 
a planted question in his final 
press conference on S July, 
Khrushchev warned that If Bonn 
held its annual session of the 
Bundestag in Berlin this fall, 
"perhaps at the same time a 
peace treaty will bo signed 
with fast Germany, and thus all 
Bundestag deputies will have to 
obtain visas from <£ast German 
Premier) Grotewohl to be able to 
leave Berlin for Bonn.** 



Khrushchev, probably seised * 
on this issue to test the unity 
and firmness of Western reac- 
tion* Realising the differences 
which developed among the allies, 
Bonn, and Berlin when a similar 
situation arose in 1959 over 
holding the Vest German pres- 
idential elections in Berlin, 
Khrushchev probably anticipated 
that the issue would again prove 
divisive and provide Moscow with 
some indication of Allied policy 
in the event of a showdown on a 
separate treaty. Ac la the past. 
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( Continued) 



however, Khrushchev has been 
careful to avoid committing 
h in: self Irrevocably in the e- 
vent the meeting is held, This 
issue could be used as a pre- 
text for unilateral action, how* 
ever, should Moscow decide to 
seek a showdown rather than 
await new negotiations. 



r 

r 



Should Khrushchev decide 
that his political end diplo- 
matic campaign is failing to 
generate sufficient pressure on 
the Vest, he could instruct the 
East Germans to provoke further 
incidents and serious disturb- 
ances to underline bis claim 
that the Vest Berlin situation 
could "give rise to dangerous 
accidents.** The East German 
regime can call oa some 6,000 
Communists already living in 
the Western sectors and can 
f* p i51 y ***"trate, if need be, 
12,000 to 16,000 members of the 
specially trained workers* mil- 
itia (K&aipfgruppen). Last Oc- 
tober 1,000 to $.000 Kampfgrup- 
pen members wero brought over 
during the riots over the dis- 
play of the new East German flag 
•S**^ B * rl *« aUvated railway, 
which is controlled by the East 
Germans. 



Cut look 

In the current phase of 
Moscow's policy, Berlin remains 
the test case of whether the So- 
viet leaders Intend to pass - 
from bullying behavior to ac- 
tions involving grave risks. 
Khrushchev's handling of the is- 
sue thus far suggests that he 
continues to realize the danger 
of resorting to unilateral ac- 
tion to advance bis objectives, 
and that he is in no hurry to 
Implement his threats. Since 
the opening of the Berlin crisis 
in November 195$, the Kremlin has 
consistently employed the threat 
Of a transfer of Berlin access 
controls as a pressure tactic to 
force negotiations and extract 
concessions. Since the lapse of 
the initial six-month ultimatum, 
Khrushchev has been careful to 
avoid committing the USSR to a 
specific time for a separate 
treaty. 

Khrushchev's long and close 
personal identification with the 
Issue, however, is a compelling 
reason for him to crown his two- 
year campaign on Berlin with 
some significant advance which 
would Justify his past policies 
and demonstrate their continuing 
validity. The achievement of 
some gain by maans of negotia- 
tion, preferably at the suniilt, 
probably has taken on a new sig- 
nificance for him In the face of 
continuing Chinese Communist 
criticism of both his methods % 
and his strategy in dealing with 
the West. 

Post-summit statements by 
Khrushchev and other Communist 
leaders suggest that the Krem- 
lin may feel that insufficient 
effort was devoted to propaganda 
and agitation to build up pres- 
sure prior to the Paris meeting. 
That the Kremlin does not in- 
tend to make a similar error was 
recently evident la Pravda 's 
republication of Italian Comma - 
nlst leader Togllattl's remarks: 
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"Vhile It appeared before that the 
leaders of all the Western pow- 
ers , with the except lou of Ade- 
nauer's Germany, realized the 
need for a summit conference, 
it now suddenly became impos- 
sible. Consequently a new 
struggle is required for creat- 
ing conditions for convening a 
summit conference and its ef- 
fective work. New public pres- 
sure upon the governments of 
main capitalist countries is 
essential. . , 

With negotiations tempo- 
rarily in abeyance , Communist 
tactics will probably continue 
to reflect Toglistti's call for 
struggle and pressure. 

Despite Khrushchev's appar- 
ent intention to hold open the 
possibility for new negotiations. 



* a 

I 



a long and bitter anti-Western 
campaign will have the effect 
of erecting barriers against an 
attempt to work back toward the 
conference table. Khrushchev may 
well overestimate the ease and 
speed with. which he can shift 
gears. While Moscow probably 
continues to prefer a further 
round of negotiations as a neces- 
sary prelude to a separate trea- 
ty, the day of decision cannot 
be postponed indefinitely with- 
out a substantial loss of pres- 
tige for Khrushchev in the eyes . 
of his bloc and Chinese col- 
leagues. 

In anticipation' of renewed 
diplomatic pressure to force 
negotiations in the spring of 
1961, the canpaiga of harass- 
ment*, probing actions, ar.d po- 
litical warfare can b e expecte d 
to intensify. jHejanHk 
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